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THE GYPSY LANGUAGE OF DENMARK 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


AMERICAN LEGATION, COPENHAGEN 


ProFEssor Vicco BronDAL and Mr. JoHan Miskow have re- 
cently published a joint article, containing the latest exposition of 
the Danish Rommany dialect.* 

Even in the days of Hilert Sundt,? the Scandinavian Rommany 
was perhaps the most meagre specimen of this linguistic stem, 
except that spoken by the English Gypsies. At the present time, 
in Denmark at least, the local Rommany has all but perished. 
Repeated inquiries made by me as to the existence of the language 
in Jutland, which was for generations the stronghold of the Danish 
Roms (known colloquially as Tatere; lit. ‘Tatars’), have been 
without result. All my informants say that the language is now 
quite dead. On the other hand, Bréndal (pp. 103-4) states that 
there are still some older Gypsies who retain a knowledge of their 
speech, but he admits that the present Danish Rommanies talk 
among themselves Hamburg Plattdeutsch mixed with (vulgar) 
High German. According fo Miskow (p. 104), (these people) 
“for the most part are of mixed descent—either the husband is not 
a member of the race, or else the wife is not Gypsy. They travel 
separately in families and hence for weeks and perhaps months do 
not see any of their own people and consequently forget their 
mother tongue, which is thus never renewed by communication 
from without.” He might have added that this is largely due to 
the present strict Danish law prohibiting the immigration of 
Gypsy bands. In spite of the law, however, a few tent Gypsies do 
get over the. German frontier and have within the last few years 
been seen even in northern Jutland, according to my informants, 
not far from Aalborg. The average uninformed Dane makes a dis- 
tinction between these real Gypsies (Siggjner) and the old Rom- 
many families whom they still call Tatere. In fact I have been 
assured that the old “ Tatars ” are not Gypsies at all, an erroneous 
idea, no doubt arising from the fact that most of this tribe are 





1 Sigdjnersproget i Danmark, Danske Studier, 1923, pp. 97-145. 
? Beretning om Fante- eller Landstrygerfolket i Norge, 1852, pp. 364-394. 
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now settled in houses or mixed with the fast disappearing Keltringe, 
or Juttish vagabonds. Very few Gypsies have been on the Danish 
islands of late years owing to the difficulty of getting unobserved 
across the ferries. ; 

Professor Brondal devotes the chief part of his article (pp. 103- 
134) to an etymological analysis of a list of Danish Gypsy words 
made by Johan Miskow, covering the period of the last twenty 
years. Mr. Miskow is well known as an able collector of Rommany 
texts through his numerous articles in the English Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society. He has also published two brief treatises in 
Danske Studier, 1904, pp. 129 ff., and 1909, pp. 104 ff., on the 
Danish Retsende or ‘travellers’ who are still largely of Gypsy 
blood or tradition. 

A brief discussion of some of Prof. Bréndal’s derivations may 
prove of interest, as his treatise is very full and seeks to cover the 
entire existing material of some 400 words. For the sake of 
brevity, I have merely chosen some of what struck me as the most 
salient points.® 

arrak! ‘away!’ Exclamation. B. connects it with Germ. prep. 
an + R. rik ‘ side’ = ‘aside,’ citing as parallel krigh (see below). 
‘Arrak is more probably an association with Germ. zuriick, pron. 
dialectically -ruck with possibly the R. rik ‘side’ in the back- 
ground. 

bal ‘hair’ (see bleske). According to B., bal in Europe, but 
val in Asia and Beluchistan ; =H. bal. I connect the root of this 





* The following abbreviations have been used: B. = Prof. Viggo Bréndal ; 
C. = Continental Gypsy languages; Cz. = Czech; D. = Danish; E. = Eng- 
lish Rommany; Eng. = English; f. = feminine; Finn. R. = Finnish Rom- 
many; Germ. = German; Germ. R. = German Rommany; Gk. = Greek; 
H. = Urdu (Hindustani); JAOS. = Journal of the American Oriental 
Society; JGLS. = Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society; Kurd. = Kurdish; 
Leland: Charles Godfrey Leland, The English Gypsies and their Language, 
1872; The Gypsies, 1882; Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891; m. = 
masculine; Norw. = Norwegian; OI.= Old Indian; ON. = Old Norse; 
Pott = Dr. A. F. Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, 1845; Prince = 
JAOS. 28, 271-308: “The English Rommany Jargon of the American 
Roads ”; R.=Rommany; Rum.= Rumanian; Russ. = Russian; Russ. R. = 
Russian Rommany; Skr. = Sanskrit; Sinclair = A. T. Sinclair, An Ameri- 
can Rommany Vocabulary, 1915; Sl. = Slavonic; Sw. = Swedish; Turk. = 
Turkish; Welsh R. = the Welsh Rommany dialect, as expounded by John 
Sampson in numerous articles in the J@GLS. 
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word also with baloci, a people noted for their long hair (cf. 
Gilbertson, Balocht Language, 1923, p. 9, quoting Vincent on 
Balochi hair-dressing). 

basj ‘to play,’ used by D. Roms of playing cards, but note E. 
kell in this sense—= H. khelna and E. bosh ‘ violin’; boshomengro 
‘fiddler.’ B. connects correctly with bosno cock-bird =‘ the 
singer.’ The stem is bas- play music, general in Europe; cf. H. 
bazt karna. 

beng ‘devil’; a common R. word. B. connects with Eng. puck, 
ON. puki ‘demon’ from Skr. vyanga ‘misshapen.’ He should 
have added E. bongo ‘crooked’; used also of the left (unlucky) 
hand = bongo vast. 

besj ‘sit,’ E. besh in besh alé ‘sit down.’ B. cites H. bas-na 
‘dwell’; probably also, H. baith-nd ‘ sit’ (Prince, JAOS. 28, 286). 

bleske ‘red-haired.’ B. queries “slang?”, but connects with 
baleske ‘ hairy,’ from bal ‘ hair’; but, as lolo ‘ red’ is omitted, this 
seems unsatisfactory. Bleske may be a loanword from Sl. ( Russ.) 
blesk ‘shine, glare’ and have been applied slangily to red hair; 
ef. the slang cry “ fire,” applied to red haired persons. 

brasjt ‘unclean’ (ritually) ; probably a derivative of a form with 
privative bi + a form like rwzo ‘clean,’ which occurs in EK. (Sin- 
clair), itself a variant of C. éuco ‘clean’ (r—=f—é€). The E. 
form I have heard is yuzho with y. 

bul ‘arse.’ B. associates correctly with Skr. bult, but cf. also 
H. bil ‘hole’ (Prince) ; E. bull. 

diklo ‘handkerchief, rag’; B. “origin unclear,” but why not 
follow Pott (305) and regard as loanword from Germ. Tiichel 
(Prince, 280) ? 

draveg ‘to read’ is an interesting word, probably from drab 
‘say charms, deceive, doctor’ (B.). The -eg seems to be the same 
element as in Russ. R.: drab-akir ‘tell fortunes.’ The word = E. 
drab =the poison with which Gypsies kill pigs whose carcasses 
they subsequently beg, and then ‘medicine’ in general; E. 
drabengro =‘ physician.’ 

durken ‘deception, swindling.’ B. derives from dar ‘far ’== 
‘far sight, second sight ’(?). More likely from duk ‘ spirit, from 
Sl. duch (Prince, 280) ; cf. E. dukkeripen(ben) ‘ fortune telling’; 
also dukker a rakli ‘ tell a girl’s fortune.’ 

gadschenis ‘German’ (adv.)= the language; clearly a deriva- 
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tive of gadscho ‘a non-Gypsy person, a peasant.’ Interesting 
chiefly here because used by the Dan. Roms to denote a German, 
as distinct from a Danish non-Gypsy = gajo, q. v. below. 
gait ‘shirt’; in the form gad, a general R. word. I guessed H. 
gudar ‘rag’ (Prince, 281), which B. rightly, I think, rejects, but 
his guess Ossete zaedon is not much better. Paspati (Les Tchin- 
gianés, 1870, p. 237) connects with H. gat ‘ body, apparel’; gdtee 
‘a plaid,’ etc. (Skr. gdtra ‘the body, a limb, member’). This 
seems much more reasonable. According to Sangaji (Urdu- 
English Dictionary, 1899, p. 655), H. gati —a piece of cloth worn 
round the shoulders as a tartan plaid. 
gajo ‘man; Danish peasant’ (jy) as distinct from gadscho 
‘German’ (see above). This word has been transferred to vaga- 
bond slang in both Denmark and Norway. Could the American 
slang guy ‘man’ have been suggested by Scandinavian immigrants 
of low origin, or is it an application of Dutch: de guig aansteken 
‘make fun of, make faces at,’ where guig may be connected with 
giechelen ‘ giggle.’ Possibly the lay figures of Guy Fawkes may 
be the real origin of the word transferred from England to 
America. B. connects R. gajo with Old Indian gaja ‘home’; cf. 
‘my comparison with H. ganw ‘town’ (Prince, 281). See below, 
s. v. hacho. 
grumni ‘cow’ = E. guruvni, almost the original form = guruv 
(Pott, 141). This grumni and the Scand. cant word grummik 
(Norw. Skgjersproget) cited by B. is probably not entirely a 
derivative from R., but contains also the Germ. element krumm 
‘crooked,’ referring to the cow’s horns; cf. Scotch crummie ‘a cow 
with crooked horns,’ also a well-known name for ‘ cow’ in general. 
hacho ‘peasant, yokel’ (ch guttural). B. connects with MHD. 
hache ‘ peasant, churl’(?). Note Vulcanius, 1547, cited B. 137: 
xauco ‘ child,’ compared by B. with sjavo ‘child.’ With B., I do 
not regard hacho as R., but cant, possibly Keltring-language 
(Dorph; cited B. 136): hagni. This strongly suggests a connec- 
tion with Scotch hawkie ‘a lout of a lad.’ Possibly Bornholm 
horra boy (the common word) is from the same stem, of which 
MHD. hache and Scotch hawkie are diminutives. 
katli ‘ scissors’; B. should add E. katsis and cf. also H. gatnchi. 
kémmora ‘room’; note Welsh R. koméra, which is closer to Gk. 
kamara ‘ vault’ than to Latin camera, as B. suggests. The paroxy- 
tone accent was probably influenced by Germ. Kammer. 
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khas ‘ tree, wood’; used by the vagabonds for ‘ forest.’ The D. 
Roms seem to have lost the word ruk ‘tree, forest’ —H. rik, but 
cf. B. 143, in the list of words no longer in use, ruk ‘ firewood, 
kindlings.’? With khas, cf. E. kosht ‘ wood, stick.’ 

krigh ‘away, go away!’ Exclamation. B.: ‘ke-+rik to one 
side!’ But probably, like arrak (q. v. above), influenced by Germ. 
zuriick. 

lil ‘ letter, document, book.’ Oddly enough, used by the Finnish 
Roms in the form lin for ‘ passport, paper,’ etc. (B.). B., quoting 
Miklosich, cites the early Indian stem /tj, lth ‘write’ and Old 
Indian lekhas ‘letter.’ He should have added H. likh-na ‘ write.’ 
The usual R. word for write is cin, lit. ‘cut’; cf. Welsh R. cina- 
mangeri ‘ letter.’ 

love ‘money’; a word of uncertain derivation, but general in 
use; cf. E. lovvo, luvvo. B. inclines to derive it from “ Turkish ” 
(not Osmanli) lofa ‘ wages, price,’ itself from Ar. ‘alifa ‘ wages,’ 
occurring in Persian, Georgian, etc., in this sense. Paspati, how- 
ever (op. ctt., p. 342), connects it with the abbreviated Byzantine 
Greek form Bodoi for éBodoi. As this was pronounced voli, he 
thinks that the R. word was an inversion; lovi. This, although not 
impossible, is not entirely satisfactory. The H. word is rupat, 
‘money,’ plainly from rup ‘silver’ and has no connection here. 

lorpen ‘dwelling.’ B.: “of unknown derivation,” but note 
Balochi logh ‘home’ (Gilbertson, op. cit., p. 8), probably a deriva- 
tive of the same stem. 

maj ‘more,’ as in maj love ‘more money.’ Clearly a Rumanian 
loanword == Rum. maiz the usual word =‘ more,’ and not Italian 
with B. 

mas ‘meat.’ A common Gypsy word and also common Sl., as 
well as H. mas ‘meat.’ It is difficult not to think that Slavonic at 
least helped to keep this word in Rommany (in spite of B.). 

mol ‘wine. A common R. word and one of general Indo- 
European use. B. might have quoted Pers. mul and Kurdish mat 
‘ wine.’ 

mutjet, as in vri mutjet ‘ chuck it out’; can have no connection 
with Finn. R. moskava or moske dava ‘I push’ (B.), but is simply 
the general R. muk ‘ to leave’ +- Plattdeutsch or Danish -et ‘it’; 
viz., mutjet = muk les ‘ drop it”! 

nevo ‘new’; a general R. word, of course going back to original 
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Skr. and Pali nava (B.), but note that novy ‘new’ is also general 
Sl. which probably helped the Roms to keep the -v-; cf. H. nat; 
Kurd. nd, néw ‘new.’ B. rejects this theory of mine (Prince, 289). 

pansj ‘five.’ B. cites H. paé. This should be panj. The n, 
nasal or otherwise, is seen in most Indo-Iranian dialects; Kurd. 
penj; Pers. panj; Balochi phanch, panj, etc. 

pasj ‘half.’ B. cites Skr. parsva ‘ part,’ but should add also H. 
pas-pds ‘ pieces.’ 

pelskan ‘playing cards.’ B. “uncertain derivation.” This is 
not Rommany at all, but probably nothing more than a Rothwelsch 
inversion of Germ. Spielkarten! Cf. the form pelski ‘ Spielkarten ’ 
(Bischoff, Deutsch-Zign. Wb., 1817, p. 60.) It is interesting to 
note that the American Roms say wurdars for ‘cards, through 
false association with wardo ‘ cart’ (wagon) ; Sinclair. 

pos ‘bed,’ from phus ‘straw’ (E. pus). Cf. the Amer. slang 
expression to hit the hay ‘go to bed.’ B. connects pos with Pali 
bhisa ‘ chaff.’ He should add H. bhisi ‘ chaff.’ 

prral ‘brother,’ with glottal catch; general R. in many allied 
forms, of which the most familiar to us is E. pal which has passed 
into slang. It is, of course, a descendant of Old Ind. bhrata 
-*brother, but B does not mention that its nearest European 
equivalent is Lith. brolis with 1. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of 
India, xi (Gypsy), sentences, no. 231, gives local Gypsy forms 
bhai (also—H.); bhau and bhauta. With these should be com- 
pared E. baw ‘lad, old boy,’ etc., whence probably American 
Slang bo. 

pug ni ‘do not deceive (me, us)’ must come, as B. thinks, from 
phukava ‘I admit; cheat’(?). Puker, however, in E. simply 
means ‘tell, relate’ and probably == H. phiik-na ‘blow.’ The ex- 
pression pug + Low Germ. ni (—nich, nit) originally meant 
probably: ‘stop talking,’ or ‘stop blowing!’ 

rakker ‘speak’; a general R. word and one adopted also by 
various cant idioms (cf. B. 126). As the word is vraker with v- 
in Southern Europe, this, as B. points out, seems to make its 
derivation from Old Indian vdk unlikely (cf. H. bhaka ‘ speech, 
dialect’). The Sl. word vravet ‘ speak ’ suggests itself as a possible 
cognate (Prince, 292), but the word is doubtful. 

rassa ‘meeting, court session.? B.: “the word is unclear.” 
Probably not R. at all, but a cant corruption of D. retssag ‘ trial, 
session.’ 
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rivepen ‘ garment, coat, skirt.’ B. “ derivation unknown.” This 
is probably a root riv- ‘clothe’ borrowed from Rumanian robd 
‘ clothes.’ 

rom; romni ‘man, woman; husband, wife.’ B. agrees with most 
authorities that these words, which are the gentilic terms for the 
Gypsies in almost every country, go back to the Indian caste-name 
dom, with cerebral d, occurring also as lom and nom. 

Sindt is the D. Roms’ name for themselves; also sinti; Germ. R. 
sinto, pl. smte. B. is inclined to derive it from earlier Germ. 
Gesindo, Gesindi, with which cf. mod. Germ. Gesindel ‘ canaille.’ 
One is tempted, however, to think of Sindhi as a possible back- 
ground, although, as B. points out, the limited territory in which 
the R. word sindi is used would militate against this. The usual 
word is rom (see above). 

sjegte ‘seven’; B. “unique.” B. considers it a combination 
from sjov ‘six’ and ockte ‘eight.2 The Norw. Gypsy schuh is 
certainly not from Finn. settsemen ‘ seven’ (Sundt), but a variant 
of Norw. (dialect )—Swed. sju ‘seven.’ I believe sjegie is a com- 
bination form of Dan. syv ‘seven’ (frequently pronounced dia- 
lectically sjyv) and the ending -te (-ta) of the usual R. word for 
‘seven’ (hefta, directly borrowed from the Gk.). The g for v in 
sjegte is probably the same interchange (v-g) seen for example, in 
D. avner; Norw. agner ‘ chaff’; cf. also D. ovn ‘ stove °—Sw. ‘ugn,’ 
etc. It is possible that ockte ‘eight’ may have contributed to the 
mongrel sjegte, as B. thinks. 

sjukkel ‘dog,’ a real R. word. B.’s treatment is interesting and 
correct, i. e. from Skr. jukuta, jakuta ‘dog’ with intervocalic -t- 
to -I-, as in prral=OI. bhrata. B. should have mentioned Turk. 
and Kurd. éakal ‘ jackal.’ 

sjupni ‘whip.’ B. correctly remarks that Eng. jockey can have 
no connection with this werd. He should have added that jockey’ 
is a diminutive of Jock, first applied to a swindler and later ap- 
plied to a professional rider. The E. éuknit (chuknee) ‘ whip’ 
with & is much more probably influenced by jockey than conversely. 
The form ¢upni is the one in use by all C. Roms. 

stanje ‘stable’; B. “from Serb. stanje.” He should add H. 
stanya ‘ place.’ 

sterne ‘cat? = Germ. R. stirna ‘ tom-cat.’ B. “ origin unknown.” 
I suggest that the origin of the word is Serb. starina ‘old man,’ 
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used as a term of endearment. The usual R. word for cat is macka. 
a loanword from Sl., appearing also in Magyar macska = Skr. 
marjara ‘ one who cleans herself’ (Prince, 287). 

tirjeskiro ‘ shoemaker,’ B. derives from tirach ‘shoe,’ which he 

tentatively connects with Turk. caryq ‘shoe’ without reference to 
Prince (279), where I compared E. chokka ‘shoe’ (also cha; 
Sinclair) with Turk. éaryq. 

tjorro ‘poor.’ B. compares Sindhi chhoro ‘orphan.’ He should 
have added Kurd. zhar ‘poor.’ The C. word is éoro; E. choro; 
Welsh R. éuro. 

vesj ‘forest, wood’; general in Europe. B. cites Awromani 
wési as cognate, but does not give his source which is A. M. 
Benedictsen, Les Dialectes d’Awromani et de Pawa, Copenhagen, 
1921, p. 127. This Pers. béa, bisa (Prince, 298, and JAOS. 7. 
173). 

vesjte ‘nine.’ B. “unexplainable.” It cannot be connected with 
Lappish dftse ‘nine,’ as the Norw. gypsies use nt or nin (Scand. 
ni), while its resemblance to vidid ‘nine’ in several Caucasian 
languages is accidental (thus B.). It occurs to me that vesjte may 
be an erroneous notation or pronunciation for devesjte ‘ nine’ — 
‘Sl. (for ex., Russ.) devjat’. The common European R. word for 
‘nine’ is ennea, a loanword from Greek. 

In commenting on the word zigeuner (D. siggjner; Sw. sigenare ; 
Cz. cigan, corresponding to the Magyar cigany and Rum. cigan), 
B. compares it with the Turkish (not Osmanli) éygan ‘ poor,’ 
indicated by Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen as occurring in the Old 
Turkish inscriptions and suggested by Thomsen in his lectures as 
the possible origin of siggjner-zigeuner. This éygan, I regard as a 
Turkic cognate of the Magyar szegény ‘poor.’ The Roms may 
have had it through the Greek popular form droiyyavos, with which 
cf. Osmanli éingent ‘ Gypsy,’ and the word has thus passed into the 
Rumanian and Slavonic. It may be noted that the Albanian word 
for Gypsy is m. jevg, f. jévg (northern dialect: magjyp), an evi- 
dent corruption of mod. Gk. jtftos— ejiftos ‘Egyptian’ and a 
parallel to our Gypsy. 

The most striking characteristic of the R. verb is the /-element 
in the 3 p. pres. of verbs, as kamel(a) ‘loves,’ which probably 
represents the 3 p. -t- in Skr. -ati. This 7 has led B to regard 
Kafiristan and its neighbourhood as the Urheimat of the Rommany 
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tongue, as, in the so-called “ Veronian” group of dialects there 
spoken, and “nowhere else in India proper,” is this change of ¢ 
to | between vowels found (p. 142). B. also adds that the geo- 
graphical probabilities are all in favour of the westward emigration 
of the original Rommany bands from the Kafiristan region, rather 
than from India through the passes. Alfred C. Woolner (JGLS. 
III, Series II, part 1, pp. 15-16) points out that such /-forms are 
found in Rajasthani, Nepali, etc. and in numerous hill dialects, as 
well as in Kashmiri. Woolner states very aptly that, although the 
closest resemblance to Rommany seems to be found in the dialects 
classified as Dardic, but which have had connection with and 
“shade off ” into the real Indian idioms, these northwestern fea- 
tures do not necessarily compel one to look to the remote regions 
of Kafiristan as the original home of the Gypsy language. Grier- 
son has shown (cited Woolner, loc. cit.) that this type of language 
was once spoken over a much wider area than at present, which, if 
true, makes any supposed point of departure for an unrecorded 
emigration from the north practically impossible to fix. It should 
be added that the so-called Gypsy dialects of India are not repre- 
sentative of a parent stem for Rommany (Grierson, Ling. Survey, 
XI. Gipsy Languages; cf. this valuable material almost at 
random). 

The question, therefore, as to the exact modern dialect group of 
India which might be the parent stem of Rommany, must still be 
regarded as unanswered. It is permissible only to suppose that the 
word rom is identical with dom (see above, s. v. ram) and that 
the Gypsy idioms emanated at an unknown date from the northern 
Indian linguistic stems, without further specification. 











THE LIFE OF MOHAMMAD PAOLO ZAMAN, THE PER- 
SIAN PAINTER OF THE XVIIth CENTURY 


Nicuotas N. MARrTINOVITCH 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Freperick Martin in his work The miniature painting 
and painters in Persia, India, and Turkey (London, 1912), anent 
the biography of Mohammad Zaman, wrote that this painter was 
sent to Rome under Shah Abbas II, and returned to Persia as a 
Christian with the name of Paolo, but because of his Christianity 
was obliged to escape from Persia to India where he obtained the 
protection of the Mogul Dynasty. In Aurangzib’s reign the 
famous traveller Manucci made the acquaintance of our painter 
at the court of this Shah (vol. I, p. 124). Unfortunately Dr. 
Martin has not indicated whence he gained this information. 
Nevertheless it is not difficult to find his source, thanks to the 
mentioning of the name of Manucci. On pages 16-18 of vol. II 
of Storia do Mogor or Mogul India, 1653-1708, by Niccolao Ma- 
nucci, Venetian, translated with introduction and notes by Wi1- 
LIAM IrvINE (London, 1907), we find the same but more detailed 
information. 

Occasionally we have chanced to find an unknown Persian 
manuscript with the miniatures of Mohammad Zaman, some in- 
scriptions on which give us very important information about his 
life. These new pieces of information combined with the details 
scattered in the technical literature show that the biography of 
our painter was very complicated. 

Cl. Huart in his book Les calligraphes et les miniaturistes de 
VOrient Musulman (Paris, 1908, p. 255) called our painter “ Mo- 
hammed Zeman Kirmani” and added that he received his educa- 
tion in Tabriz. The name Kirmani means that he was a native 
of Kirman, a town or province of Persia. 

From the above-mentioned work of Manucci-Irvine we can col- 
lect many pieces of useful information. Stanley Lane-Poole in 
his Rulers of India: Aurangzib, 1893 (p. 5), states that the 
memoirs of Manucci are full of errors, but only in the edition 
of Catrou (Histoire générale de V’ Empire du Mogol... . sur 
les mémotres de M. Manuchi ... par le Pére Francois Catrou 
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(Paris, 1705), and he says that these memoirs would be invalu- 
able if they were compared with Manucci’s manuscripts. Now 
this comparison has been made and we have the scientific edition 
of Mr. Irvine. From this edition of Manucci (II, 16-18) we 
know that Mohammad Zaman was one of the mansabdars or Per- 
sian refugees in India; he was a man of great intelligence and 
Shah Abbas of Persia sent him to Rome to study painting; he 
turned Christian, and, taking the name of Paul, called himself 
Paolo Zaman; he went back to Persia but because of his Christi- 
anity was obliged to flee to India; he received the protection of 
Shah Jahan and lived for the most part in Kashmir; once he was 
invited by Aurangzib to Delhi with other mansabdars for verifi- 
cation of their grants, and at Delhi he made the acquaintance of 
Manucci. The editor and translator, Mr. Irvine, adds in this 
place a very remarkable note: “Mr. A. G. Ellis suggests that 
Manucci’s Mohammad Zaman is possibly identical with the painter 
of this name, by whom there are three beautiful signed and dated 
pictures in a copy of Nizami’s Khamsah, British Museum... . 
the date however 1675-76 a. D. (1086 A. H.) is somewhat late to 
suit Manucci’s story (circa 1660). But the man may have re- 
turned to Persia. ...” We shall see below that “the man” 
really was our painter and returned to his. native country. 

During the time of the sojourn of Mohammad Zaman in India, 
the prince Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was a pro- 
tector of Christians. He was himself a freethinker, with a lean- 
ing to Christianity, encouraged by three Jesuit priests in his suite 
(St. Lane-Poole, The History of the Moghul Emperors of Hin- 
dustan, 1892, p. xxv). Born a Musulman he was in his private 
life a Christian with Christians (Travels in the Mogul Empire 
1656-1668 by F. Bernier, transl. and annot. by A. Constable and 
V. A. Smith, 1914, p. 6). For this reason we may suppose that 
Mohammad Zaman obtained in the beginning of his life in India 
the protection of Shah Jahan, and later that of his son Dara 
Shikoh. On the other hand, the successor of Shah Jahan and 
the rival and conqueror of Dara Shikoh, Aurangzib, was first and 
last a stern Puritan; to him Deccan was Dar-al-Harb (country of 
war); he determined to make it Dar-al-Islam (house of Islam) ; 
in matters of religion he was obstinate to the point of fanaticism ; 
in every department of his government the puritanical and 
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bigoted Musulman revealed himself (Lane-Poole, Rulers of India: 
Aurangzib, pp. 60-75; History of the Moghul Emperors, p. xxvii). 
Clearly the existence of Christians and, among them, of Moham- 
mad Zaman under the government of Aurangzib was unendurable 
and many people were obliged to escape from India. 

In April, 1924, I was invited by the Morgan Library, New 
York, to describe the Arabic and Persian manuscripts. In this 
collection I found a manuscript which is very important for our 
theme. It is M 469, Khamsah of Nizami. The copy is dated as 
completed in Saturday Safar 11, 1086 a. H.— May 8, 1675 A. p. 
The name of the calligrapher is Gias-ad-din Mahmud, son of Salim 
Lati. Sizes 1214 x 714, 12x74, 914x5 inches (binding, pages, 
text). Folios 286. The binding is Persian, handsome lacquer; 
outside—light green field with flowers, triple panel, gilded; inside 
—red field with flowers, an ordinary panel. The writing is 
Nastaliq of a medium size, 25 lines to a page in four gold-ruled 
columns, with outline. The paper is cream-colored, of medium 
weight. Red titles. Many variants in margin. Arrangement 
as follows: Makhzan-al-asrar 4b-28a, Haft paikar 29b-80a, Khos- 
row and Shirin 81b-138a, Laila and Majnun 139b-184b, Iskan- 
’ dar-namah (Sharaf-namah) 185b-248b, Iqbal-namah 249b-283a. 
Tlluminations: six unwans or title-pages richly adorned with flow- 
ered designs in gold, blue, red, green, and white colors; moreover 
several pages are ornamented in gold and other colors with flowers, 
sometimes with gold background. Dates: 28a— finished by Gias- 
ad-din Mahmud, son of Salim Lati”; 80a—* finished in the month 
Rabi I of the year 1085 ”—= July 1674 a. p.; 138a—“ finished on 
Saturday, the 10th of Shaban month, year 1085 ” —= November 9, 
1674; 184b—“ finished in the month Shawal, year 1085” — De- 
cember 1674; 248b—“ finished the 17th of the month of Mohar- 
ram of the year 1086” = April 14, 1675; 283a—“ This copy of 
Khamsah of Shaikh Nizami is finished on Saturday the 11th of 
the month Safar, the year 1086 (— May 8, 1675) by Gias-ad-din 
son of Salim Lati.” 

Miniatures 36; among them signed and dated following ones: 
f. 14a—signed “ Mohammed Zaman,” dated 1086 — 1675. f. 16a 
—Mohammad Zaman. f. 2%7a—“made by Mohammad Zaman 
1088 "== 1677. f. 38a—Zaman 1086. ff. 49a, 90a, 91b, 94a, 
102b—Mohammad Zaman 1086. f. 112b—Ibn (son of) Haji 
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Yusuf, Mohammad Zaman 10871676. f. 119a—Mohammad 
Zaman 1086. f. 124b—Haji Mohammad ibn Haji Yusuf 1086. 
f. 128b—“ finished by the most humble Mohammad Zaman in the 
royal city Isfahan in the year 1088” 1677. f. 132a—Moham- 
mad Zaman ibn Haji Yusuf 1086. ff. 148a and 246b—Moham- 
mad Zaman 1087. 

The most important inscription of our manuscript is certainly 
that on the miniature f. 128b; unfortunately the background of 
it is so dark and the letters of the inscription are so small that it 
was impossible to take a photograph on which our inscription 
would be clear. 

From this inscription and from all the others of our manuscript 
we learn that the full name of our painter was Haji Mohammad 
Zaman ibn (son of) Haji Yusuf; that after his sojourn in India 
he returned to Persia and worked in the town of Isfahan; that 
after being converted to Christianity he embraced again the re- 
ligion of Islam, executed the holy Moslem pilgrimage and received 
as reward the title of “haji”—-Musulman pilgrim. Now it is 
clear that the miniatures of the above mentioned manuscript in 
the British Museum (Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in 
the British Museum, London, 1883, vol. III, p. 1072, Or. 2265) 
are the work of our painter. 

In conclusion, as the result of all these researches we are able to 
give the following outline of the biography of Mohammad Zaman. 

Mohammad Zaman, son of Haji Yusuf, was born in Kirman, in 
a stern Moslem family (title of his father— haji”) and received 
his education in Tabriz. In the time of his youth, about in the 
middle of the XVIIth century, and in consequence of his great 
intelligence, he was sent by Shah Abbas II (1642-1667) to Rome, 
where he studied the art of painting; but not being himself a 
bigoted Moslem he embraced Christianity and received the name 
of Paolo. After his return to Persia, because of his new religion, 
he was obliged to quit his native country and to escape to India, 
where he obtained at first the protection of Shah Jahan, and later 
that of Dara Shikoh. About 1660 he made the acquaintance of 
Manucci. By reason of the fanaticism of Aurangzib he returned 
about 1672-73 to Persia; embraced Islam again; reestablished his 
Moslem reputation; made the Moslem pilgrimage; received the 
title of “haji,” and in the years 1675-78 worked in the city of 
Isfahan. 








MAGIC IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 


VIRGINIA SAUNDERS 


New York City 


AS MAGIC PLAYS so important a part in much of the Sanskrit 
literature, it is not surprising that the dramatists used it frequently 
to liven up the action of their plays or to develope the plot. 

In considering the subject of magic at any time one is likely to 
find himself, upon occasions, in rather a dilemma to know just 
where to draw the line between magic and religious ceremonies, and 
I must confess I have not yet fully drawn it to my own satisfaction. 
But we do find in the Sanskrit drama numerous instances of un- 
mistakable magic, to which it is the purpose of this paper to draw 
attention. 

There are, for example, several instances of the use of materials 
or objects which are endowed with magic power. In the third act 
of the Mrechakatika? of Siidraka, we find the thief, before he makes 
the hole in the wall to admit him to the house of Carudatta, anoint- 
ing himself with magic ointment (yogarochana) which has the 
power to render him invisible and invulnerable, at the same time 
' chanting a mantram that insures his security from the watchman’s 
eye and the sword. When he has gained admittance to the house 
and has found no visible treasure he scatters magic seed upon the 
floor to ascertain whether there is buried gold. As the seeds do 
not swell he knows there is no gold present. 

In Bhiasa’s Avimaraka we have a magic ring, given to the hero 
by a Vidyadhara, which makes him invisible to all but his beloved 
and enables him to gain access to her.? Two other instances of 
invisibility through the use of an object are to be found in the 
sixth act of Kalidisa’s Sakuntala and the second act of his Vikra- 
morvasi.* Here the celestial nymphs put on magic veils (tiras- 
karint) when they are upon earth and do not wish to be seen. 





1Mrcch., ed. A. F. Stenzler, pp. 47-49, Bonn, 1847: tr. A. W. Ryder, 
The Little Clay Cart, pp. 48-49, Cambridge, Mass., 1905 (Harvard Oriental 
Series, vol. 9). 

* Avimaraka, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Act 4, pp. 64-65, Trivandrum, 1912. 
(Trivandrum Skt. Series No. 20.) 

* Sakuntala, ed. R. Pischel, p. 119, Kiel, 1877. Vikram., ed. G. Vaidya, 
pp. 24, 28, 30, 52, 53; Bombay, 1894. 
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In the Madhyama Vyayoga‘* of Bhaisa Ghatotkaca binds Bhi- 
masena with a magic fetter (mdydpdasa) which had been given him 
by his ogress mother, but before he can effect the charm he must 
have water to sip. As he has none at hand he calls upon the 
mountain to supply it and the water flows to him. Bhimasena, 
however, knows a counter-charm to break the magic fetter. He, 
too, needs water, but this does not have to be produced magically, 
as it is given to him by a Brahman boy near by. Another instance 
of the use of water before reciting a charm is to be found in 
Harsha’s Priyadarsika,® where the king calls for water before be- 
ginning his incantation to counteract the effect of the poison taken 
by the heroine. It is not stated that he drinks the water but it 
may be assumed that he does so, as he does not use it in any other 
way. 

Again, in Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi, it is the jewel produced from 
the red lac from the feet of Parvati which enables Puriravas to 
restore Urvasi to her natural form when she has been turned into 
a vine, for it has the magic power of reuniting lovers.® 

Turning to a second type, that of sympathetic magic, we find but 
one example. In Malavikagnimitra’ the queen has imprisoned 
the heroine, Malavika, in order to keep her out of the king’s sight. 
She has entrusted a maid with the key to the prison, telling her 
that she must unlock the door only when she is shown the queen’s 
ring. The vidiisaka knows, of course, that the ring has the image 
of a snake on it, and he also knows what magic ceremonies are 
likely to be performed in the case of a snake bite. So he pretends 
to be bitten, and when the physician is called upon he sends word 
that he wishes something with the image of a snake on it, so that 
the uda-kumbha-vidhana (water-jar ceremony) might be per- 
formed. Of course the queen, greatly grieved at the imminent 
death of the vidiisaka, hastily gives him her ring. This is just 
what he expected would happen, and he straightway uses the ring 
to effect the release of Malavika. 





*Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, pp. 20-21 (Trivandrum Skt. Series 22); tr. 
Rev. E. P. Janvier, pp. 31-32, Mysore, 1921. (Thesis, University of 
Pennsylvania. ) 

* Priya., ed. Nariman-Jackson-Ogden, p. 88. New York, 1923. 

* Vikram., ed. G. Bh. Vaidya, pp. 75-76; tr. pp. 57-58. Bombay, 1894. 

* Malav., ed. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 2d ed., Act 4, p. 104. Bombay, 
1889; tr. C. H. Tawney, 2d ed., p. 62. Calcutta, 1891. 
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A third form of magic is that which is produced by meditation 
alone. We have two instances in which the dramatists have used 
this form. At the beginning of Rajasekhara’s Karpiramanjari ° 
the master magician (yogesvara) introduces the heroine into the 
play. He brings her by his dhyaéna-vimana, or contemplation car, 
from a distant city—conjured right from her bath, with the water 
dripping from her tresses. This is not merely an image, but the 
flesh-and-blood girl who remains at the court and marries the king. 

The second instance of this form of magic by meditation is found 
in Bhavabhiti’s Uttararamacarita.® Lava, one of Raima’s twin 
sons, paralyzes a large body of soldiers by calling down upon them, 
through contemplation, the jrmbhaka weapons. These magic 
weapons evidently had the power of exorcising the spirits supposed 
to control the material weapons. This power, exercised by Lava 
and also possessed by his brother KuSa, is one of the signs by 
which Rama recognized his sons, because the ability to discharge 
and withdraw these weapons had been possessed by no one but two 
great sages and Rima. Rama had told Sita, before the boys were 
born, that this power should pass to them. 

A fine example of magic illusion, a fourth type of magic to be 
found in the Sanskrit drama, is in Harsha’s Ratnavali.‘° Here the 
magician (aindrajdlika) carries a bundle of peacock feathers which 
he moves in various directions. Without the slightest difficulty he 
shows in the sky, for the entertainment of the king and queen, all 
the gods and their wives, and the celestial maidens. This marvel 
is interrupted by the arrival of the Prime Minister of the King of 
Ceylon. The magician is asked to rest, and as he goes out, moving 
his bundle of peacock feathers, he remarks that the king must see 
another play of his. This “other play,” which occurs in a very 
short time, serves largely to bring about the dénouement. It is 
excitedly announced that a fire has broken out in the women’s 
apartments," and the queen, in a panic, confesses that the heroine, 
Sagarika, is shackled in an inner room. The king rushes to her 





® Karp., ed. S. Konow, pp. 24-25; tr. C. R. Lanman, pp. 235-236. Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1901. (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 4.) 

* Uttar., Pandit Bhatji Shastri Ghate with tr. by Vinayak Sadashiv 
Patvardhan, Act 5, text pp. 140-1-2; tr. 42-43. Nagpur, 1895. 

1° Ratn., ed. and tr. Sris Chandra Chakravarti, Act 4, text and tr. pp. 
104 to 114. Bengal, 1902. 

11 Td., text and tr. pp. 125 to 137, 
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rescue. Then follows the queen, the jester, the Ceylon minister, 
and the chamberlain. They all plunge into the fire. Suddenly the 
flames disappear and it is realised that there has been no fire at all. 
This apparent conflagration is just the other piece of magic prom- 
ised by the magician as he left the presence of the king. But this 
trick has served to bring the heroine before the Ceylon minister, 
who believed that she had been drowned. Of course he recognises 
her, and announces that she is the cousin of the queen. As the 
queen has no objections to her cousin as a rival wife the girl’s 
marriage to the king is brought about. 

The curse, also, may be considered as a type of magic as it is 
usually magical in its effect. We find the curse and its fulfilment 
in at least three of the plays at the very foundation of the plot. 
These are Sakuntalé, Kshemiévara’s Canda-KauSika, and Bhisa’s 
Avimaraka. In the Vikramorvasi, too, is a curse, but in this play 
it is not pronounced by a human character but by Indra. 

The custom of having a beautiful maiden touch an aSsoka tree 
with her foot, in order to cause it to blossom magically out of 
season, is used by the dramatists as an artistic touch, and also as 
a device for bringing the heroine out where she may be seen by 
the king. In the Karptramafjari the girl not only touches the 
aSoka but embraces the amaranth and gazes upon the tilaka tree, 
in order to bring about the desired blossoming. All three trees 
burst into bloom on the instant.?? 

In Bhavabhiti’s Malatimadhava ** one character is spoken of as 
possessing magic power, and through it she rescues Malati from a 
terrible priest of Camunda, but it is not told what special rites 
were performed. 

In Bhisa’s Diitavakya Duryodhana says to Vasudeva that he will 
bind him even if he uses devamdyé and svamdyé on all sides. We 
also find in this play Vasudeva magically disappearing and re- 
appearing many times directly before the eyes of Duryodhana, and 
assuming various forms.’ 

Aside from these instances of the actual performance of magic 





1? Karp., op. cit. text pp. 63-4-5: tr. 259-60. 

** Malat., ed. Mangesh Ramakrishna Telang, p. 250, Bombay, 1892: tr. 
H. H. Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, p. 111, vol. 2, 3d ed. London, 1871. 

%*Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, p. 42, Trivandrum, 1912 (Trivandrum Skt. 
Series No. 22). 
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there are, in a number of the plays, incidental references made to 
different sorts of magic by the various characters.*® 

In my further study of magic in Sanskrit literature I hope to 
make clear the point whether there is a consistent use of certain 
words for the different types of magic. 








** Karp., op. cit. Text p. 42. Ratn., op. cit. Text pp. 115-16; 120, 
Mahfviracarita of Bhavabhiti, ed. T. R. R. Aiyar, pp. 8, 30. Bombay, 
1892. Mudrarikshasa of Visikhadatta, beginning of Act 2. 
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NAMES OF GOD IN THE TAMIL LANGUAGE WHICH 
DENOTE HIS ONENESS 


J. S. CHANDLER 
KODAIKANAL, SOUTH INDIA 


THE TAMIL LANGUAGE faithfully represents the ideas and theor- 
ies of the people. For instance the word lokappiratatcinam, of 
Sanskrit origin, means “auspiciously passing around the world 
from left to right,” an action possible only on a flat world. A 
common form of worship is to pass around a shrine a certain num- 
ber of times keeping it always on the right. I have seen a Brahman 
thus showing his devotion to Queen Victoria by passing around 
her statue near the Senate House in Madras. But when they 
magnify this form of devotion by prescribing it for the whole 
world, surely they lose sight of its globularity. 

In the words for God many special theories are suggested, but 
the conceptions are so great they transcend theories. 

The following names are selected as referring to God as One. 
Names of the gods of the 33 large groups in their pantheon are 
equally interesting and more numerous, but they are another study. 

Most of the terms given are from the Sanskrit, directly or in- 
directly, and with or without change of meaning; some very sug- 
gestive ones are pure Tamil. 


I. Simple Names. 


Parappiramam, Supreme Deity (pantheistic). 
Ekan, 

Kévalapporul (Sanskrit and Tamil), the One. 
Tarpatam, the Absolute. 
Porulan (Tamil), 

Carporul (Sanskrit and Tamil), 
Tantonri (Tamil), t the Self-existent. 

Puvan, 

Palaiyén (the Ancient One), 

Pirappili (the One without birth), \ (Tamil), the Eternal. 
Trillan (the One without end), 


t the existing Reality. 


Purutan, 
Uyirkkuyir (Tamil; soul of the cut} the Soul. 
Péruyir (Tamil; great soul), 
Mutalin (Tamil), the First One. 
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Karanan, 

Karupporul (Tamil), 

Taparan, the Cause. 
Tévati, 

Nitanan, 

Piranan, the Perfect One. 

Pirin, 

Periyin, } the Great One. 
Pemmin, 

Oli (Tamil), 
Nantavilakku (Tamil), 
Cutarfér (Tamil), 
Paraficiti, 

Cirkunan, Pure Intelligence. 

Paraparan, the Most High. 

Katavul (Tamil), the One who surpasses all. 


The last name is one of the finest terms in the list to unite 
Christians and Hindus in a common adoration for God, as sur- 
passing all. 


Light. 


II. Names expressing the negation of Attributes. 


me tl t the Spotless One. 

Nirvikari, the Changeless One. 

Parrilin, (Tamil), the Unattached One. 

Niruniman, the Nameless One. 

Ettapporul (Tamil), (out of reach) the Incomprehensible One. 
ic t the Indestructible One. 
Nirflampan, the One independent of Sport. 
Kalatitan, the One unlimited by Time. 
Apayan, the One without Fear. 
Niramayan, the One free from Disease. 
Ekaripan, the One invariable in Form. 


III. Names expressing Attributes. 

Tanimutal (Tamil), He who is Alone and First. 

Tattuvatitan, He who transcends all Powers and Faculties. 

Punniyamutalvan (Sanskrit and Tamil), He who transcends 

all in Merit. 

Camayatitan, He who transcends all Religions. 

Carvantaryimi, 

Cakalaviyapi, 

Carvafifian, 

Ennilkannutaiyin (Tamil), (having 
countless eyes) 

Kannayiram (Tamil), (1,000 eyes), 


! He who is Omnipresent. 


He who is Omniscient. 
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Names of God in Tamil 


a He who is the Author of Wisdom. 
Punniyan, He who is Holy. 

Amaivan (Tamil), 
Niccalan, 
Nittiyamuktan, 
Catainantan, 


t He who is Calm and Serene. 


i He who is Ever-Blessed. 


IV. Names expressing God’s Relation to the World. 


1. Through His Incarnation: 


Kirnpamirtti, 

Karunamirtti, In the Form of Mercy. 
Ninamirtti, In the Form of Wisdom. 
Gurumirtti, 
Nanaparan, } In the Form of a Guru. 


Punniyacoripi, In the Form of Virtue. 


2. Through His Presence: 
Pataittin (Tamil 
ee )s i He is the Creator. 
Ulakapilan, He is the Protector. 
Niyantaé, He Controls and Guides. 
Ulakaniatan, 
Tampirin (rama, He is Lord of the World. 


Talaivan (Tamil), 


Ekanatan, He is the one and only Ruler. 
Catapati, He is the Eternal Lord. 


i " mil), . 
po B seeigg i He survives All Things. 
Ekacaitanan, He is the one and only Means of attaining Bliss. 
Ulakacitci, 
Karumacitci, } He is the Universal Witness, sees Everything. 
Carvacitci, 
Ulluyir (Tamil), He is the Inner Life. 
Ullatturaivin (Tamil), He dwells in the Heart. 
Ténrattunai (Tamil), He is the Unseen Helper. 
jaa CoM), i He is the Gracious One. 
Karunikaram, He is the Abode of Grace. 
Kirupicamuttiram, He is the Ocean of Grace. 
Carvacivatayiparan, 
Carvakirunniyan, 
Cuyaficoti, He is Light in Himself and enlightens 
Cuyampirakisam, ; Others. 


neue f He is the Object of Knowledge. 


He is Benevolent to All Creatures. 
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Paktaparatinan, He belongs to His Worshippers. 
Nampan (Tamil), He is Ours, belongs to Us. 


These many terms referring to God as one Supreme Being are 
all the more interesting from the fact that Tamil has references 
to a great multitude of divinities, in common parlance 330 millions. 
Does it not point to an underlying belief in Monotheism ? 

Our list starts with Parappiramam, Supreme Deity, and ends 
with Nampan, Our God. 


Note. The transliteration of Tamil letters is that of the new 
Tamil Lexicon, except that the dash under letters is omitted for 
typographical reasons. 
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A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON 


ALBERT T. CLAY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


For years I have been endeavoring to show that certain theories 
and claims popularized and advanced by Professor Barton con- 
cerning Semitic origins should be abandoned. One of these, formu- 
lated years ago in Germany, is that the Arabian desert emitted its 
surplus population of hungry tribesmen in successive eruptions or 
waves upon the adjoining territory, and that it was upon this 
periodic disgorging or spilling over of “savages from the desert ” 
into neighboring lands that Babylonia and Amurru, including 
Israel, were dependent for their Semites. Among his own views 
are his claim that the Arabs worshipped a mother goddess, whose 
existence is not known to other scholars; that this imaginary 
Arabian mother goddess became the masculine Arabian deity 
Athtar, the Babylonian Ishtar [i. e. Ashtar], who in turn was 
transformed into the gods Ea, Sin, Shamash, Marduk, etc. Yahweh, 
the God of the Hebrews, also had his origin in this imaginary god- 
dess. Tammuz, whom we know as a king of Erech, was her son. 
Eden was in southern Babylonia, but Paradise, he holds, originally 
was located in an Arabian oasis. 

Professor Barton maintains, like others, that the Hebrews, who 
were semi-barbarous Arabs from the desert, and whose history prior 
to Joshua is a fiction, borrowed Babylonian nature-myths for their 
religious literature. His views as to the origin of the names in 
Genesis are however, distinct from others. Aripi, the eleventh king 
of Kish, became Adam. The Hebrews by the help of philological 
gymnastics, transformed Bar-sal-nun-na, the name of the sixteenth 
king of Kish, into Seth; En-me-nun-na became Enosh; the Su- 
merian words siba lu “the shepherd who,” becoming hiba lu, were 
the origin of Hebel or Abel; an-shu “to heaven” was misread 
an-ku, and this became Hanok or Enoch; the woman’s name Zirtu 
lost its Z and became Irad; Melam-Kish, the name of the fifteenth 
king, lost its beginning and end, Me[lam-K]ish, and became La- 
mech (Archaeology and the Bible, 1925), ete. 

As is well known, my own studies have led me to believe that 
these conclusions rest upon unproved assumptions and mistaken 
119 
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interpretations. In different places I have given abundant proof 
tc demonstrate this. It was therefore naturally to be expected that 
he would take issue with my views. In an article for the Prospectus 
of the new American Encyclopaedia of Christianity, he attempted 
to relegate my work to the realm of suppositions and misunder- 
standings. To a new edition of his Archaeology and the Bible he 
added an Appendix, aggressively designed to have the same effect. 
The paper read before the Society has since appeared in this 
JOURNAL, see above, pp. 1-38. While I am pleased to note that it 
has been considerably modified in its tone, I regret exceedingly to 
find many misstatements in it. Let me call attention here only to 
those found on the first page. 

1) Again and again I have said that I did not wish to discuss 
the ultimate origin of the Semites (see Amurru p. 85, Empire p. 
30, Hebrew Deluge p. 6, Traditions p. 29, and Antiquity p. 6),* 
and yet in the opening sentence of his article, he quotes me as 
holding that Amurru was “the centre from which all Semitic 
civilization radiated.” 

2) In the second sentence, he misrepresents me as saying the 
Amorites “were the earliest fountain of all that was wise and 
- civilized in the Mediterranean area.” 

3) He writes: “This paper was completed in August 1924. On 
September 22d of the same year, I received Professor Clay’s pri- 
vately printed pamphlet, The Antiquity of the Amorites. After 
reading this pamphlet I find no reason to withdraw or modify 
anything I have here written.” That conveys the impression that 
he had finished his paper before he had seen what I, and also Pro- 
fessor Torrey in a long note, had written, whereas he modified his 
paper from beginning to end in the light of the manuscript of the 
pamphlet, a copy of which he had in his possession since May. In 
May he finished his attack upon my views, and sent his paper to 
the editors for publication. After that had been done, I sent my 
defense to the editors, and at his request, a copy to him. When he 
saw it, he desired to modify his attack in the light of it, to which 
I objected. He then withdrew his manuscript. He nevertheless 





1 The full titles of these books to be quoted as above are: Amurru, the 
Home of the Northern Semites ; Empire of the Amorites; A Hebrew Deluge 
Story in Cuneiform; The Origin of Biblical Traditions, and The Antiquity 
of Amorite Ciwilization. 
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rewrote his article, making use of my material against my protest, 


if without a semblance of credit. In doing so, he of course has 
at omitted many points which he had ascertained were incorrect, some 
” of which he had even published in the daily papers. Enough has 
od been said on this note; but this much at least is necessary, otherwise 
a his answers to my discussion and to the note of Professor Torrey 
- would be unintelligible. 
t. 4) He also writes on the same page: “ Professor Clay’s claim 
” that Professor Sayce accepts his view is shown to be mistaken by 
it Sayce’s article ‘Who Were the Amorites?’ in the September, 1924, 
to number of Ancient Egypt.” This is another misstatement. The 
0 only mention of Professor Sayce in my pamphlet Antiquity is on 
page 26, reading as follows: “ Professor Sayce, with reference to 
" my Euhemerism, in regarding these kings and queens as historical 
» personages who were deified, says: ‘I am one with Professor Clay 
.” in believing in the antiquity of the Old Testament records and in 
7 his Euhemeristic idea of early Babylonian history, and consequently 
ic fully admit the important part played by the Semitic element in 
the evolution of Western Asiatic culture.’ ” 
e 5) He charges me also with misquoting Professor Chiera, whereas 
d my quotations were taken verbatim from Chiera’s manuscript, which 
he had placed in my hands. On this, see below. 
. All these misstatements are on the first page. His article of 
- | thirty-eight pages is full of them. I regret that it will be necessary 
T | to allow most of them to stand uncorrected on the pages of the 
y JouRNAL, for neither the space of the JouRNAL nor my time would 
t be properly spent in answering them. The same is true as regards 
? answering all his unproved assertions and general statements, some 
5 of which are repeated several times. To discuss everything of this 
2 character would mean to write another book, and incorporate a very 
1 |@ considerable portion of what I have published in others. What 
) follows, however, I think will be adequate for every unbiased critic. 
f But another word before I discuss his paper. 


My first publication on the questions involved appeared nearly 
two decades ago. Since then Professor Barton has repeatedly pub- 
lished criticisms of my views, and has taken the lead in opposing 
them. His present effort has the advantage of not including the 
many guns which have been shot off previously, which my return 
fire has put out of action; but it includes all his other batteries, 
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large and small, in which he at present has confidence. Some of 
these he rebored, while others are introduced here for the first time. 
It seems to me that unbiased students of the Old Testament and 
history in general ought now to be able to satisfy themselves not 
only as to whether his views or mine are correct, but whether he 
has produced anything whatsoever to show the incorrectness of my 
conclusions, (1) that the antiquity of Amorite civilization is great ; 
and (2) that the theory that Israel borrowed its religious traditions 
from Babylonia, is wholly baseless and should be abandoned. 

At this juncture let me express myself as having great regrets at 
feeling constrained to answer these attacks upon my views in the 
manner that follows. The peculiar circumstances already stated, 
and the fact that it is an attempt to annihilate or discredit my 
efforts of more than two decades, to say nothing of the responsibility 
that I feel I owe,—if not to myself, to those who have published 
my works, and those who have followed my views,—make it impera- 
tive that I either recant or demonstrate that these attacks are 
baseless ; for I am as honest in my belief in the correctness of my 
views, as he is honest in his belief that they should be relegated to 
the realm of nonsense. 

_ His points one to six bear mainly on the antiquity of Amorite 

civilization. This question is quite distinct from the other discussed 
in his seventh point which bears on the origin of the tradition. I 
will follow his points seriatim. 

1. In the first edition of the Prospectus of the American Ency- 
clopaedia of Christianity, which appeared last year, 1924, Professor 
Barton presented his unproved assumption concerning the Amorites. 
This I criticized in my Antiquity (p.9). In a second edition which 
was printed shortly afterwards the words that I have italicized be- 
low were replaced by those in brackets []. It reads: “The 
Amorites were a Semitic people whose original habitat appears to 
have been North [Eastern] Arabia and the region [later lived] 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Euphrates. So far as we 
can now see, they were differentiated from the other Semites in 
North [East] Arabia and gradually pushed up into the territory 
of Syria and the region between Aleppo and the Euphrates. From 
this region they made their way into [Their kinsmen, the Akka- 
dians, had entered] Mesopotamia, invading Babylonia in sufficiently 
large numbers to capture cities and found the dynasty of Kish and 
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Agade as early as about 2800 B.c. The king who accomplished 
this was the famous Sargon.” 

These two editions of his views, the one printed a few months 
before he saw my Antiquity, and the other a few months after, show 
that within a few months he completely reversed his position. In 
the first edition, he made the original habitat of the Amorites to be 
North Arabia and Syria, whence they passed into Mesopotamia, and 
under Sargon established the dynasty of Kish and Akkad. If he 
had not included North Arabia, and had not made it the original 
habitat, his theory might have passed for my own, with the ex- 
ception that I have always held in abeyance the question as to 
whether Sargon was an Amorite. But over night, as it were, Sargon 
the Amorite from North Arabia becomes an Akkadian from East 
Arabia, and the stream of migration is made to flow in the opposite 
direction (see also JoURNAL p. 37). This transformation can be 
seen taking place in the same book. In his Archaeology p. 122, 
Sargon is still an Amorite, but in the Appendix p. 539 he wrote, 
after he had seen my Antiquity p. 9f., forgetting what he had 
written on page 122: “ Professor Clay has rightly refrained from 
claiming ” the dynasty of Sargon as “Amorite.” 

I have offered hundreds of facts and reasons for holding the view 
that Semitic Amorites, that is peoples from Syria and Mesopotamia, 
moved down into the Babylonian alluvium after it was sufficiently 
formed to receive them, and after they had acquired sufficient 
engineering knowledge to harness the two rivers. (See this JouURNAL 
1921, 241f.) Since I have offered hundreds of facts and reasons 
to show that the periodic disgorging of Arabs to account for the 
Amorites and Akkadians in Amurru and Babylonia is baseless, and 
that with the exception of the Nabataeans moving upon Petra in 
the first pre-Christian century, and of Islam invading Western 
Asia and Southern Europe in the Christian era, there is no evi- 
dence of this process, which has been restated in hundreds of pub- 
lications by many scholars, I have asked that Professor Barton offer 
his evidence of these eruptions, and of the assumption that the 
Akkadians as well as the Amorites and Hebrews (the semi-barbarous 
Arabs) began to pour out of the desert in successive waves about 
2800 B.c. He now meets the challenge, and produces evidence of 
two such waves of migration or eruptions of Arabia’s surplus popu- 
lation, prior to a reference to the Arabians in an inscription of 
Ashurbanipal (668-626 B. c.). 
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As is well known, there is a vague theory that Caleb, after Israel’s 
sojourn in- the wilderness, split off from the main body of Israel, 
and entered Palestine from the south. This Professor Barton gives 
as evidence of one of the waves of “savages from Arabia.” His 
evidence of the second wave of migration, when the desert disgorged 
itself again, is Joshua bringing Israel across the Jordan into 
Palestine. Here, then, we are told, is positive evidence that two 
waves of the semi-barbarous Arabs spilled over into adjacent lands 
(p. 6). It must be evident to every unbiased student, if this is all 
the evidence that research has been able to produce to substantiate 
this extensively published wave theory, that, as far as the historical 
period is concerned, it rests upon a very questionable basis. (See 
Empire, 27 ff.) 

The Babylonian or Akkadian language, as every one knows, is 
very far removed from the original Semitic. The fact that we have 
knowledge of a West Semitic people living in Cappadocia in the 
time of Sargon (2800 B.c.), whence have come from several sites 
hundreds of tablets written in the Cappadocian Semitic dialect, 
which are full of Amorite names, and the added fact of Akkadian 
inscriptions which appear for the first time in this same period, 
_ besides many reasons, have led me to believe that these dialects, 
written in the syllabary we call Akkadian, had a very long develop- 
ment in Amurru before this first appearance of Akkadian in 
Babylonia. The art of the Semites in the Agade period, about 
2800 B.c., shows that it also had a long development prior to the 
earliest known, it being of a much higher order than what had 
preceded, or followed. In view of these facts it has been to me 
almost inconceivable how any one knowing Arabia and the Arabs, 
and realizing that the Arabs have preserved their language in 
pristine purity, can make himself believe that the so-called Akka- 
dian language and civilization came out of north or east Arabia in 
that era, or in one not far removed from it.? 





*I believe that there were at least two early contemporary West Semitic 
or Amorite languages, what was later called the Hebrew having h in 
certain forms, as well as other peculiarities, and that language which was 
later found in the Amarna tablets written in the West, using % or s etc. 
The Aramaic and Syriac known in later periods should also be mentioned 
as other languages of Amurru. Besides these we know the Akkadian and 
Cappadocian languages or dialects of the third millennium B.c., which 
show closer affinities to the Amarna language referred to than to the 
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Let me here call attention to a misrepresentation which appears 
on page 17 in spite of the fact that I had previously informed 
Professor Barton that it is incorrect. He says, “In his last book 
Professor Clay admits that the [Hebrew] deluge story was not 
Hebrew.” I regret to note that this is repeated in his Archaeology 

. 536. 
. Anthropologists are now being heard from on this question. 
Professor Elliot Smith, for example, writes: “ Now if the generally 
accepted view is true that Arabia was the original home of the 
Semites, the Arab must have undergone a profound change in his 
physical characters after he left his home land and before he reached 
Babylonia ” (Ancient Egyptians, p. 151). To this let me add what 
I wrote in a paper recently read before the Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain: “ There are not a few scholars, including Jewish, 
who have accepted the idea that the Bedouin is racially the brother 
of the Jew. But how any one, knowing the physical characteristics 
of the Arab, even as a layman, and without the decision of the 
anthropologist, can believe that the long-headed, oval faced Bedouin 
is racially the brother of the Jew, with his round head, short 
stature, and Armenoid features, is more than I can understand.” 
But the tide has turned. In my Antiquity page 11, besides quoting 





Hebrew. It is impossible for any one to prove whether those using A or 
those using § or s are the earlier. It has been my belief from the beginning 
of these investigations that the Akkadian is simply a Babylonized dialect 
of the Amorite language which later is represented in the Amarna tablets. 
As regards when and where the syllabary, which had its origin in the 
Sumerian, was developed, I do not know. I do believe, however, that it had 
a long development before the time of Sargon. 

I owe it to myself to correct here also an impression that Professor 
Luckenbill of Chicago has tried to create, namely that Professor Ungnad 
should be credited with having originated the so-called Amurru hypothesis. 
In AJSL 1923, p. 4, he quotes Ungnad as having proposed that before the 
days of Akkad, Semites may have been organized into a state elsewhere 
in Amurru. He says “This was in 1908 (OLZ 1908, 62 f.). Since that 
time Professor Clay, in a series of works beginning with Amurru, the Home 
of the Northern Semites, has advanced and championed the hypothesis ”, 
ete. I began these investigations in 1903 when I discovered Amurru 
written “"X. Luckenbill having been a student at Pennsylvania between 
1903 and 1906 should be able to recall that I repeatedly lectured on this 
subject. But proof of what I say will be found in this JournaL for 1907, 
pp. 139 ff., which is one year before Ungnad made the first brief statement, 
for which Luckenbill credits him with the above. 
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a few scholars, I said, “'The present view of many others could 
readily be quoted ”—yes, the number is rapidly increasing. 

Professor Barton, in holding that the Amorite language is Akka- 
dian, advances a view that is unique, and that puts not only me, but 
all scholars on the defensive. While many scholars believe that the 
Akkadian traditions were borrowed by the Hebrews, I know of no 
one who holds with him that Amorites were East Semites and not 
West Semites (p. 25). If proof is offered to show that a word is 
Hebrew or Amorite, he simply asserts, that is proof that it is East 
Semitic or Akkadian. He tells us, “If Amurru was on the 
Euphrates, all arguments against a Babylonian origin are also 
against an Amorite origin” (p. 28). Again, “ Amorite names in 
the West are evidence of Babylonian or East Semitic influence in 
the West, and not vice versa” (p. 25). With reference to deities, 
he says, “If they are Amorite—and in the case of Dagan, Adad, 
and Nisaba the names are Amorite or Akkadian, they were carried 
from the East to the West” (p. 25). If he desires to prove, for 
example, that Adad and Dagan are Akkadian or Babylonian, or in 
short, that Amorites are Akkadian, then he ought to launch his 
attack not upon my views but upon those of all Assyriologists. 
_ These unproved assertions are found on nearly every page of his 

article. 

It should be said, however, that he does take issue with his 
fellow-opponent of some of my views, Professor Luckenbill of 
Chicago, who agrees quite correctly that certain names of the First 
Dynasty are Amorite; that the Nisin kings are Amorite; yes, who 
even holds that the kings of the third Ur dynasty are West Semitic; 
and that Amorites were found in Babylonia in the time of the 
Agade dynasty. Professor Barton tells Luckenbill he is mistaken ; 
for example, that yarbi may be a Sabaean form, etc. (p. 18 n.). 
If Barton regards all Amorite names like Yarbi-ilu as Sabaean, he 
should again change his theory and bring the Amorites out of South 
Arabia, for the South Arabian inscriptions, even though they be- 
long to a period a thousand years later, would at least give him 
actual material to quote. 

The above I believe will make it apparent why it is futile to 
attempt to answer all his utterances. If, to put this in other words, 
French names in the West (i. e. France) are evidence of Italian or 
East Romance influence in the West, it certainly becomes a very 
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peculiar and complicated problem. Then also, if to meet one argu- 
ment, he can quote “AG as a personal name (p. 10), and then to 
meet another argument elsewhere, say that the same “AG is the 
deity Nab (p. 26); or say Canneh is in Mesopotamia, and then 
in the same work to contest my views, say it is an error for Calneh 
in Babylonia (see below), this certainly presents an extraordinary 
situation. Moreover, if he can quote me as saying that Mari 
(which I have always said was on the middle Euphrates) was the 
modern Hit (p. 9 note), which he places in Babylonia, and make 
Babylonia include the kingdom of Suhi and Hani and reach to the 
Lebanons, his claim involves the views of all other Assyriologists, 
living and dead, and I do not feel called upon to discuss these, in 
spite of the fact that his attack is set forth in the JouRNAL as 
against my own views. But now let us consider some of the tech- 
nical details he offers. 

2. In my reconstruction of the early history of the Amorites, I 
have used hundreds of facts which I have endeavored to fit into 
their proper place. One of these is that ™*Mar“ was used inter- 
changeably with ™*Mar-tu (or Marru“), meaning Amurru. 

In his paper before the Society, he presented three of my “ de- 
monstrably unreal equivalences,” two of which were given wide 
publicity in the press of the land. The manuscript of my Anti- 
quity pp. 12 and 13 seems to have disposed of two of them. The 
third is set forth in what follows. 

Professor Barton says (9 ff.) that a scribe in the time of Ashur- 
banipal, to whose inscription I had referred, owing to laziness, wrote 
mitMar™! instead of ™*Mar-tu™ ; he apparently thinking that this is 
a hapax legomenon. If he will consult the astrological reports 
(Thompson, Reports, 25: 5; 88: 5, etc.); the Assyrian letters 
(ABL. 137: 10, 14; 17: 3; 41: 7, etc., etc.) ; and the syllabaries 
(CT. 25, 16: 16; 35: 24, etc.), he will find abundant examples not 
only of this so-called laziness of the scribe, but of his “ demon- 
strably unreal equivalence.” What I have said in Antiquity p. 14 
ou this, in my judgment, is sufficient, and needs no modification. 

Among the hundreds of facts presented I have also said that this 
Mar*! and the Mar™ found in the name of the deity Nin-Mar™ 
and in the name of a place near Lagash, E-"Nin-Mar™ are the 
same; and I have identified this city Mar with Mari on the 
Euphrates, the capital of the Amorite empire, which held suzerainty 
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over Babylonia during the reign of six kings, several centuries 
before Sargon, after which period the goddess “Nin-Mar™ “ Lady 
of the city Mar” appears in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

In his paper, page 9, Professor Barton says, Mar™ “lay in an 
entirely different direction.” It was near Lagash in southern 
Babylonia ; for which he gave two reasons: (1) because the goddess 
“Nin-Mar™ was worshipped there in southern Babylonia, being a 
member of the pantheon; and (2) because the place E-“Nin-Mar™, 
which means “Shrine of the Lady of the city Mar,’ was near 
Lagash. My answer to these arguments I think fully covers the 
point. It reads (Antiquity p. 15): “I think the fallacy in Barton’s 
reasoning in placing Mar™ in southern Babylonia on these grounds 
will be apparent even to a layman. Would he say that the name of 
the church of “ Our Lady of Mount Carmel” in Newark is proof 
that Mount Carmel was in New Jersey?” 

In his paper he now attempts to meet this, and adds (p. 9): 
“It may of course be said that the shrine of this goddess does not 
represent the original situation of Mar™, as foreign settlers might 
have brought the worship of their deity from a distant land.” He 
continues, “It should be noted, however, that all other deities 
worshipped in Lagash are native in southern Babylonia, and to 
suppose that this one is an exception is quite gratuitous.” 

I had heretofore understood that all scholars agreed that the 
Sumerian and Semitic gods in Babylonia are not native. And will 
Professor Barton say that the chief goddess, Nin-harsag “ Lady of 
the Mountain,” is native to southern Babylonia? But moreover 
have not all Assyriologists including Professor Barton recognized 
that Lagash was full of Semites in the early period? Then why, 
simply for the sake of an argument, say that “ all these deities were 
native to southern Babylonia as the people of Lagash were con- 
scious of no differences” (p. 9) ? 

He adds: “Such a supposition [that Mar is the Semitic Mari] 
seems to be negatived by the statement that Nin-Mar™ is the first 
born child of Nina.” But who was Nina? Professor Barton him- 
self (Origins, p. 187 ff.), as well as other scholars, have given 
reasons for believing Nina was Semitic, and a form of Ishtar. 
That she is said to have been the daughter of Ea, would confirm 
that idea. And, moreover, what do genealogies of gods amount to? 
We learn that En-Urta was the son of Ea, and also of Enlil; Nabi 
was the son of Marduk, and also of Ea, etc. 
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His “simpler and thoroughly satisfactory explanation [which] 
lies close to our hand” at the bottom of page 11, is new. This 
takes the place of his previous “ simpler and thoroughly satisfactory 
explanation ” which I have discussed in Antiquity, page 16, and 
which has now disappeared. What I said concerning the other, 
will apply to the substitute. But let me add what Professor Albright 
ot the Jerusalem School has said in this JourNaL (1922 p. 317): 
“Clay has long maintained that Mari is really synonymous with 
Mar-tu or Amurru, and refers to Syria as well as to the middle 
Euphrates country, but few have accepted this view. Now, however, 
it is proved for the 7th century B. c. by the remarkable geographical 
vocabulary published by Schroeder, Nl. 183: 11, where Mari is 
explained by mat Hatti, the Hittite country, which in late Assyrian 
texts is the regular expression for Syria, including Palestine.” * 

3. His third point is intended to show that Mari, the Amorite 
city on the Euphrates, which ruled Babylonia in the fourth millen- 
nium B.c., was not Semitic but Sumerian. The earliest Semite 
that Mari produced, which he mentions, was Ishbi-Urra, who lived 
in the middle of the twenty-fourth century B.c. Leaving Anbu 
and Ishar-Shamash, who are discussed below, out of consideration, 





* Professor Olmstead in a review of my Empire of the Amorites says: 
“(Clay has proved beyond a doubt that there was a country named Amurru, 
which included Syria and north-western Mesopotamia; that they were 
Amorites who spoke a language akin to Hebrew and probably had a Nordic 
infusion; that they appear as early in Babylonia as the Sargonide period,” 
etc. (AJT 23, 525). But I do not agree with the limits he sets for Amurru 
It seems that Sir Henry Rawlinson had identified Amurru with Marathus 
on the coast opposite Arvad where there is a modern town ‘Amrit. As ] 
said above subsequent investigations showed me that Mari on the Euphrates, 
which even controlled Babylonia long before Sargon, was the capital of 
Amurru in the earliest historical period known, and I was content to let 
discovery determine what importance is to be attached to the Syrian centre. 
Along comes Olmstead, who because of a reference to a Mari by Thothmes 
III, thinks that Marathus is Mari or Amurru, which gave the land its 
name, because he says it is more central than Mari on the Euphrates, and 
that “to the topographer it is mathematically proved that here is the 
Amurru of Ashur-nasir-pal.” Of course that may be true, but what has 
that to do with Amurru of 2000 years earlier? And if Mari on the Medi- 
terranean were the capital of Amurru up to 1000 B.c., when Arvad took 
its place, why do we not find this Mari mentioned by the early Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings, who were interested in every city of this kind in 
sight? It is not impossible that this Mari gave its name to Mari on the 
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he seems to be unacquainted with the fact that Migir-Dagan was 
king of Mari four centuries earlier (RA 16, 157 ff.). 

In holding that Mari was Sumerian and not Semitic in the early 
period, after calling attention to Sumerian antiquities having been 
found in Ashur, which is what should have been expected since 
Sumerians ruled Ashur (as they also ruled Mari in some periods, 
where similar antiquities should also be expected), he gives two 
reasons for saying that Mari was Sumerian (p. 12): First, “ The 
only complete name of a king of Mari that has survived from the 
dynasty of the fourth millennium is written “Sir or “Gid, perhaps 
to be read An-sir or An-gid. If read in one of the former ways it 
might be an ideogram either for the god Enlil or the god Nannar 
[note, a god ruling Mari].” To this he had added, “ However the 
name is read, there is no reason to think it Semitic.” 

In my Antiquity page 18, I asked, Why not Semitic? and showed 
that the name written with the characters An-Bu could be An-bu 
“ fruit,” an element found in names. In his article (p. 12) he 
now adds: “ There is one other possibility; it might also be read 
An-bu, and if so read, it might be Semitic.” Instead of crediting 
my manuscript for the suggestion, he quotes Professor Langdon; 
-but when Langdon’s work is examined, it is found that he read the 
name An-sir, and in a note gave two other possible readings, An-bu 
and An-sud, with no reference whatever to the name being possibly 
Semitic. Barton then gives his second reason, “ However the name 





Euphrates, but I would like to know a little more about it before I follow 
in this conjecture, and especially because its identification with the Mari 
of Thothmes III is only a guess. 

The city Halab mentioned in many texts as the home of Ashirta, and 
which figures in the Hammurabi Code, etc., Olmstead says is “beyond 
possible doubt a suburb of Babylon” because in a contract tablet of the 
time of Nabopolassar there is mentioned a Halab near that city. But why 
not also say that the great Ashkelon “beyond possible doubt is a suburb 
of Nippur,” because in a contract of the Persian period there is an Ashkelon 
near that city in which Jews lived? Why not try to locate the great 
Halab among the tells near Babylon? He also asserts that “The topo- 
grapher without any a priori wishes must place Ki-Mash east of the 
Tigris.” Is this opinion based on the belief that Ur kings conquered cities 
only to the east of Babylonia, or on the guesses of others, or upon a topo- 
graphical study of the occurrences of the name in the contracts of the third 
Ur dynasty? Some of us who do not call ourselves topographers are 
nevertheless almost daily studying topography. 
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is to be read, there is but one chance in four that it is a Semitic 
name, and this chance seems to be negatived by the fact that the 
one inscription that we have from a king of Mari is in Sumerian.” 
He does not give the name of this inscription, for the apparent 
reason that scholars regard it as Semitic. It is of [I]shar- 
Shamash, king of Mari, who was also a suzerain of Babylonia in a 
very archaic period. His statue is in the British Museum. The 
fact that the inscription is written in Sumerian, having probably 
been found in Babylonia, means nothing, and especially when we 
recall that at such cities as Nippur and Lagash, although full of 
Semites, all early inscriptions including the Hammurabi period 
were written in Sumerian. 

This archaic inscription figured in my holding that there was 
an Amorite empire. Knowing that Amurru was the land on the 
west of Babylonia, as Elam was on the east, which was referred to 
in the title “ King of the four quarters,” used by many early kings, 
and which was mentioned in many omens referring to the king of 
Akkad ; knowing that this land, Amurru (Mesopotamia and Syria), 
embraced Suhi, Hani, Tidnum, Canaan, etc., in other words the 
land between Babylonia and the Mediterrauean; knowing that 
Sargon in some inscriptions tells that he conquered Mari, Yarmut, 
Ibla, etc., that Hammurabi tells of his conquest of different king- 
doms along the Euphrates, and also that he enjoyed the title “ king 
of Amurru”; and knowing that Amurru embraced heterogeneous 
races—these facts seem to point to the land having been dominated 
at one time from a single centre which had given the country its 
name. This of course implied an empire. The inscription of 
[I]shar-Shamash, king of Mari and Patesi-gal of Enlil, seemed to 
put it beyond any doubt that such an empire existed, because that 
title implied suzerainty also of Babylonia. A discovery, however, 
made a few years later put the matter beyond cavil. It showed that 
the Amorite city Mari had ruled Babylonia during the reigns of 
six kings, several centuries before Sargon. These are among the 
chief reasons for having believed in the existence of an Amorite 
Empire. Let us now see what Professor Barton tells the readers of 
the JoURNAL my reasons are. 

Following his giving the above two reasons for saying the Amorite 
city Mari was Sumerian, Professor Barton sums up my reasons for 
an empire in this extraordinary manner; he says, “ The theory of 
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an Amorite empire in the fourth millennium B.c. rests, then, on 
the assumption that Mar equals Amurru and that therefore Ma-ri 
also equals Amurru and that the kings of Ma-ri were Semitic. In 
the light of what has been said it is clear that the possibility that 
either of these assumptions is true is infinitesimal. Such possi- 
bilities do not constitute historical proof. Historical proof does 
not consist of infinitesimal possibilities, which are opposed to all 
linguistic and historical analogies ” (p. 12 f.). 

Let me also show here how Barton’s fellow opponent to my views 
presents my reasons for an empire. Professor Luckenbill writes in 
a scientific Journal thus: “'The Amarna Letters and the Hittite 
treaties furnish all the information we have concerning the kingdom 
Amurru. ... To speak of this little kingdom as an ‘empire’ 
would show lack of discrimination in the choice of terms. Pro- 
fessor Clay has come to see that in the 5,000 years of history there 
is no room for any real ‘ Empire of the Amorites,’ so, presto, it is 
made prehistoric! ” (AJ SZ 1923, p. 6). 

Let me ask, with such representations of my reasons for an 
Amorite Empire, is there any wonder that reviewers, as, for ex- 
ample, Professor W. E. Garrison of the Disciples’ Divinity House, 
. University of Chicago, writes, without mentioning his scholarly 
authority, in the Christian Century (1924, p. 1634), that “the 
Amorite empire is a figment of the imagination, based on materials 
meagre almost to the vanishing point.” 

4, As regards Professor Barton’s fourth point, be it definitely 
understood that I have never expressed myself as regards the Agade 
dynasty being Amorite. This, however, has been set forth by Pro- 
fessor Barton himself in the first edition of the Prospectus article, 
page 14, and in his Archaeology, p. 122 (1925). His discussion 
here must therefore be construed as an attempt to try out his own 
hypotheses; his fourth point, however, contains much that is in- 
correct, for it is part of his attempt to show the barbarous character 
of the Amorites. 

I have proved that Amurru is written Uru (7s) in Aramaic, 
which throws light on the word for ‘ west,’ "Urya (8s), in the 
Babylonian Talmud. Barton admits this to be correct, saying, that 
the name Amurru also appears, “ in consequence of certain phonetic 
changes well understood by philologists, as Uru or Uri” (Archae- 
ology, p. 539). 
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I have also proposed that this name Uri was given to Akkad at a 
period like that referred to above, when Amurru or Uru was geo- 
graphically extended to include Akkad. Barton concedes that this 
is possible, but adds: “ That likeness may be due entirely to acci- 
dent.” He says “‘The German Bad and the English bad are spelled 
and sound alike, but one means a ‘ bath,’ and the other means ‘ not 
good.’” Of course in some future time when modern history is 
forgotten, it is possible that some one may try to show that the 
agreement of the name France found in many writings as being 
applied to Alsace-Lorraine, with the name of the adjoining land, 
France, was “ due entirely to accident.” This is exactly parallel. 

Professor Barton gives two reasons for holding that the his- 
torical evidence indicates that the Amorites about 2700 B.c. came 
as savages from Arabia. In the first he tries to show that the 
Amorites were Akkadian, or, if West Semitic and not East Semitic, 
that they were “from barbarous, half-civilized tribes, who were 
compelled for the purpose of literary expression to adopt the lan- 
guage of the more civilized Semites whose territory they invaded ” 
(p. 15). But examine this simply in the light of the fact, that the 
Phoenician script was used in Sinai 1500 B.c., before the Amarna 
tablets were written; the fact that at Byblos, Phoenician inscrip- 
tions were found belonging to the reign of Ramses II, who began 
to rule fifty-eight years after Amenophis IV, in whose reign the 
Amarna letters were written, and that Phoenicia furnished Greece 
and the world with an alphabetic script. Moreover, the language 
of those Amarna letters written in Amurru, as every scholar knows, 
contains a dialect that is not Akkadian. 

5. In his paper presented at the meeting of the Society, he gave 
the second argument to show that the Amorites were “savages from 
Arabia,” (see also Archaeology, p. 539), quoting the translation of 
an unpublished Sumerian text by his colleague Professor Chiera. 
Having had a copy of Chiera’s translation I found that instead of 
the crucial line being translated as Professor Barton put it, namely 
“jin the land his protector is the god Amurru” Chiera translated 
“ Martu has by his side. . . .” In response to my request he sent 
me his latest translation, which practically agrees with what he has 
since published. It reads “(Now) Martu possesses a house(?)”, 
to which he adds a note: “This verse is obscure.” It should be 
added that the word “(Now)” is supplied. He quite correctly 
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added a question mark after his translation of the obscure word 
ma-la “ house? ” 

In this long poem of 142 lines, Chiera says: “The god Martu 
[Amurru] is represented as the builder of the first temple, hence 
the god Martu and the Amorites he represents have been the origi- 
nators of the Babylonian civilization” (SRT p. 22). This was not 
grist for Barton’s mill, and he did not quote it, nor do I want it 
for mine, because the usual word for “ temple ” or “ house ” occurs 
several times in the text, and the above is wholly a guess, based on 
his other guess of the meaning of the obscure word ma-la, which 
he translates “ house(?)”. He continues, “I am therefore of the 
opinion that we have in this legend an attempt on the part of the 
Amorites to endow their own god with some of the honors that did 
not originally belong to him. The last lines of the legend prove on 
the contrary that the Amorites were still barbarous mountaineers 
when civilization was well established throughout ancient Baby- 
lonia.” This gratuitous statement Barton regards as wonderful 
grist for his mill, in which he “fully concurs” (p. 16). But let 
us examine what he has made such extensive use of not only here 
but elsewhere. The poem, which, Chiera says, was written a little 
- before 2000 B.c., opens with the line “ The city Ninab existed.” 
A little farther on we find “ Ninab (was) a city among the cities 
of the great land” (which Chiera says is Amurru). Let me ask, 
does that accord with the idea that the poem refers to the origin of 
civilization? A feast is held in the house or temple of Ninab; how 
can this poem then be construed as referring to the building of the 
first house or temple? There can be no question but that on the 
basis of his own translation Chiera has completely misunderstood 
the purpose of the poem. 

There are two other crucial lines which figure in this remarkable 
effort, both of which are only partially preserved. In the first, the 
word harsag, which means “mountain,” is translated “ moun- 
taineer (i. e. the Amorite).” The other line had been previously 
restored *Mar-[tu ma-la?-m]u ba-an-tuku-tuku, and translated, 
“ Martu has taken . . .”, but it is now restored *Mar-[tu s]e?-ba 
an-tuku-tuku, and is translated, “(Now) Martu possesses grain,” 
without even showing that it is a restoration; and what is more 
important, without a large question mark (p. 16f.). With this 
Professor Barton says he “fully concurs.” He further quotes 
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Chiera who says, “ In two unpublished tablets I find the Amorites 
referred to as not knowing houses and cities (CBS 13904: mar-tu 
¢ nu-zu uru-kt nu-zu), nor corn (CBS 14151: mar-tu lu ge nu-zu) 
as in our tablet. Now such a description of the Amorites would be 
meaningless had the Sumerians not known such things” (p. 16). 

I will reserve discussion of these two passages until I see the 
text and the context of these lines. But I do wish to say here, 
knowing that cereals have been found in prehistoric mummies; 
that Amorites had contact with Egypt and Babylonia millenniums 
earlier than 2000 B.c.; and that wild wheat actually grows even 
now in Amurru, that to me it is incomprehensible how any scholar, 
in order to show that the Amorites were “ barbarous mountaineers,” 
having come as “ savages from Arabia,” could make such extensive 
use of two questionably restored passages without even a question 
mark, as well as the questionable interpretation of lines in two 
unpublished tablets—yes, in the light of all that scholars have 
written about the early history of Amurru. 

6. Under his sixth point, Barton says concerning Ishtar of 
Aleppo (Haleb), that “there is no evidence to connect her with 
Erech.” He will doubtless change his mind when he consults RA. 
8, 163, where he will find in an Ishtar and Tammuz hymn, the fol- 
lowing couplet: “ The queen of Erech for her husband ; The queen 
of Halab for her husband, wails.” For similar couplets ‘untieniog 
Ishtar with these two cities, see AJ SL 23, 28; SBP p. 323, etc. 

When Amorites moved to south Arabia, they carried the worship 
of Adad, Shamash, and Ashirta with them. In the transmigration, 
the gender of Shamash was changed,.and he became the goddess 
Sams. Ashirta or Ashtar also became the god Athtar. This is a 
process that is well known to Assyriologists when deities are carried 
to foreign lands. By the introduction of an imaginary mother 
goddess, Professor Barton reverses the order. He claims that an 
Arabian mother goddess, of whose existence nothing is known, be- 
came Yahweh, the God of the Hebrews, and also the Arabian god 
Athtar, as well as the Babylonian Ishtar [Ashtar], who in turn, 
as already mentioned, he says became the gods Ea, Sin, Shamash, 
Marduk, etc. A rehearsal of his claims I think is all that is neces- 
sary to characterize them. 

He also has tried to prove the existence of another Arabian god- 
dess Athirat, which he held was the origin of “the sacred post.” 
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In a lengthy note published in my Antiquity (p. 24), Professor 
Torrey took issue with this creation. He now reverses the process 
and says that “the sacred post ” was deified, and it became the god 
Ashur, the goddess Ashirta or Ashera and the imaginary Arabian 
goddess Athirat whose existence is questioned. 

In his paper read before the Society he challenged me to produce 
epigraphic evidence for the reading ash in Ashtar. It was pro- 
duced ; see Antiquity page 24. In his article, he does not repeat 
the challenge, but without any reference to the proof that I have 
offered, he now says, “ However, were we to grant the legitimacy 
of the reading Ashtar or Ashdar that would not prove the name of 
the goddess to be of West Semitic origin.” 

For years he has held that Tammuz was an Arabian deity, the 
son of the imaginary mother goddess above referred to. He admits 
that his Arabian name is unknown, but he should also admit that 
nothing else Arabian is known about him; yet in his text-books for 
students this appears as an established fact. 

I have maintained that Tammuz, king of Erech, and the consort 
of Ashirta, queen of Aleppo, was an historical personage. In doing 
so, attention was called to the facts that the inscriptions refer to 
his native city ; to his mother’s name, Sirdu or Zertu; to his having 
been a usurper and a hunter; to the fact that he was also connected 
with Ashirta of Aleppo; to his wars with Elam; and to his having 
been the fourth king of the Erech kingdom, as shown by several 
versions of the kings’ list written by Babylonian historians at 
Nippur and Larsa in the third millennium B.c. In short, while he 
was deified after death, the inscriptions clearly look upon him as 
having been a mortal. 

Professor Barton, having on record in so many places the un- 
proved assertion, presented as a fact, that Tammuz was an Arabian 
deity, now gives two reasons for holding that I have overlooked 
“the palpable distinction between myth and history” (p. 22). 
The first reason is, “ When reigns upon the earth are assigned to 
deities, one may be sure he is dealing with myth, not history.” 
Let me ask Professor Barton whether he still thinks that the gods 
Dungi or Shulgi, Gimil-Sin, Ishme-Dagan, and others, whose per- 
sonal inscriptions we now possess, but to whom we have also many 
prayers and hymns as if they were deities, are myth and not history. 

There is a passage in a hymn about Tammuz which reads: “ At 
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the cedar tree, a distant place where he was born,” etc., which has 
appeared to me to indicate that this usurper was a foreigner who 
was born perhaps in the Lebanon or Amanus mountains. Another 
mythologist previously held that this showed that Tammuz was 
the incarnation of some kind of wood, because he was born from a 
cedar. I am pleased to add, however, that in the light of the kings’ 
lists, this scholar now thinks Tammuz historical. But Professor 
Barton in a note now writes, “ One would have thought that the 
statement that Tammuz was born under a tree would have given 
him [that is, Clay] a clue to the correct interpretation, as it is 
natural that seed which falls from trees, should sprout under a 
tree” (p. 22). He also says concerning the name of his mother 
Sirdu, or Zertu, which may mean “ seed,” in the same note, that I 
have not perceived “that the myth is a statement that vegetation 
is born of seed.” In answer to these interpretations, let me simply 
say that I am satisfied not to know more of what is known of “ the 
well-known working of the mind of early man.” 

His second reason that Tammuz, who is credited with having 
ruled 100 years [others of his dynasty ruled longer], is not his- 
torical is that “ When excessively long reigns are assigned to 
monarchs the narrative is partly, if not altogether mythical.” He 
says as the reigns of Kronos and Zeus and the early rulers of China 
are recognized as being purely mythical, the rulers of Kish and 
Erech, to which Tammuz belonged, are of the same order. He tells 
us, “ No serious scholar now thinks of these names as other than 
mythical.” 

I am pleased to say that I am one who regards the rulers of the 
Erech dynasty, to which Tammuz belonged, as being historical, and 
not mythological, and I find myself in a company that is rapidly 
growing larger. I believe that Tammuz, of whom we have his- 
torical traditions, as well as his predecessor, Lugal Marad, and his 
successor, Gilgamesh, concerning both of whom we have epics, were 
historical personages. The recent discovery of the inscriptions of 
A-anni-padda, the son of Mesh-anni-padda, the founder of the 
First Ur dynasty, makes it impossible to relegate the age imme- 
diately preceding to mythology. The Fara inscriptions and other 
stone inscriptions in our museums, it is acknowledged, are much 
earlier than those of A-anni-padda. Can they also be relegated to 
mythology? During the past thirty years I have seen so many 
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personal inscriptions turn up of so many mythological characters 
that had been created by the modern mythologists that instead of 
mythologizing others into the realm of mythology, I would sooner 
err, in our present knowledge of those things, by going to the other 
extreme and believing mythus solus sunt mytht. 

The last argument under his sixth point presents a remnant of 
the paper he read before the Society, which was intended to dis- 
prove a “claim,” that I had never made, namely, “that the first 
dynasty recorded in the Babylonian sources reigned in Aleppo.” 
(See abstract, JouRNAL, 44, p. 156.) He discovered from my 
Antiquity manuscript that I had never said that the Kish dynasty 
ruled Aleppo, so he modified the premise of the point, but over- 
looked his seventh argument, which reads: “A final reason for 
thinking this mythological dynasty did not reign at Aleppo,” etc. 
(p. 24). The reason he gives, however, should here be considered, 
because it has important bearing upon his claim that Aleppo was 
occupied by the Sumerians. It is, “that the Semites, whether 
Amorites or others, appear not to have obtained possession of the 
place [Aleppo] until after the reign of Rimush, the son of Sargon, 
the founder of the dynasty of Agade. At least its Patesi in the 
reign of Rimush seems to have borne the Sumerian name Lugal- 
ushum-gal ” (p. 24). 

For what Professor Barton calls an “ infinitesimal possibility ” 
this is a perfect example. He admits “the end of the name is 
broken off.” Yes, only one character is fully preserved, namely 
sharru or lugal, and the rest is a restoration, thus Lugal-u[shum- 
gal], and yet he finds this sufficient evidence to regard Aleppo in 
Syria as Sumerian. On the basis of this he says in his Archaeology 
(p. 539), “ The time when the Amorites took possession of Aleppo 
can be fixed with some probability as about 2700 B. c.” 

Besides this “ infinitesimal possibility ” for the Sumerian occu- 
pation of Amurru before the Semitic Amorite “savages” had 
arrived from east Arabia and tried to occupy Babylonia in the time 
of Sargon, the other evidence is the name, which he reads An-sir 
or An-gid, “Sir or “Gid, which may be the god Enlil or the god 
Nannar, but which he admits has one chance in four of being the 
Semitic Anbu. This is the sum of his evidence that the West was 
occupied by Sumerians prior to the arrival of the savages from 
Arabia 2700 B. ©. 
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His complete evidence that Semites lived in Amurru before Ishbi- 
Urra in the middle of the twenty-fourth century B. 0., is a proper 
name or two, as Is-ri-ili, son of Rish-zu-ni, found on a seal of 
the Agade period; and about 2500 B. c., Semitic pottery is found 
in Palestine, and by that time a wave of Semitic immigration had 
reached as far south as Gezer which it is reasonable to suppose was 
Amorite (p. 13). It would be interesting to have his proof that 
the pottery and the people of early Gezer were Semitic. He could 
just as well have called them Sumerian or Akkadian. This is the 
sum of his evidence that Semites lived in Amurru prior to Ishbi- 
Urra. 

Professor Luckenbill, his fellow opponent of my contentions, in 
view of the many recent discoveries and the opinions expressed by 
other scholars that Amurru was early occupied by Semites, after 
setting forth his present view that even the third Ur dynasty was 
foreign and of western origin, and that Amorite workmen were em- 
ployed in Babylonia as early as the Agade dynasty, writes: “I confess 
that I am at a loss to discover just what the discussion is about. 
This is due, I am quite sure, to my obdurate obtuseness, rather than 
to any lack of lucidity on the part of the champion of the Amurru 
hypothesis.” For an answer to his inquiry and difficulty, I think 
Luckenbill need read only the first twenty-four pages of Barton’s 
article. 

As I said before, this problem divides itself into two parts: 
First, the antiquity of Amorite civilization prior to the time of 
Hammurabi; and second, the Amorite or Babylonian origin of the 
Genesis traditions. If what Professor Barton here presents is all 
that can be produced after seventeen years of opposition concerning 
the first half of the problem, which we have thus far considered, it 
seems to me that every unbiased follower of the discussion must 
conclude, in the light of it and of what has been previously set 
forth, that the first part of the problem, namely the question as to 
a great antiquity of Amorite civilization prior to Hammurabi, irre- 
spective of its ultimate origin, is settled. Naturally it will never 
be determined how great this antiquity may be. 

As we proceed with the reconstruction of Amorite history many 
details will need modification, and many proposals will be found 
wanting. Certainly I shall hereafter take it for granted that a great 
antiquity for the Western Semites is an established fact; and shall 
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continue to fit into the rewriting of Amorite history the almost 
daily accessions that research is furnishing. 

%. The second part of the so-called Amurru hypothesis which 
deals with the origin of Biblical traditions is altogether a different 
question. As is well known, during the past decades, European 
scholars have advocated the view that the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis are of Babylonian origin, which idea has been generally 
accepted and popularized in America. Not only the Creation and 
Deluge stories are Babylonian nature-myths, but the Hebrew names 
beginning with Adam were taken from Babylonian mythological 
lists, and changed or transformed into Hebrew. The Sabbath was 
also a Babylonian institution. 

In 1907 I began to publish objections to these views, and have 
since endeavored to show that they are groundless. In doing so, it 
first became necessary to show that an early civilization actually 
existed in the West, from which these traditions could emanate. 
Part One of this discussion, as mentioned already, shows that this 
much is now determined. 

I feel that in my Origin of Biblical Traditions I have fully met 
every argument that has been advanced to show that Genesis was 

_borrowed from Babylonia. I believe that I have satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the philological gymnastics that have been em- 
ployed to twist the various names of Babylonian kings into Hebrew 
names, are absurd. In showing that the Creation and Deluge 
stories were carried from Amurru to Babylonia, I have presented 
hundreds of facts and reasons under four heads: migrations, cli- 
matic conditions, names, and literary characteristics. 

Under migrations I discussed at length the conquests, invasions, 
and migrations in which Amurru figured ; and showed that all evi- 
dence indicates that Amorites migrated to the Babylonian alluvium 
in nearly every period, and that there is no evidence whatever, 
except the return of the Hebrews to their Zion, to show that people 
migrated from Babylonia to the West. I believe, as it is well known 
that religion and religious traditions migrate with a people, that in 
this study is to be found the most important factor in determining 
the problem before us. (See Traditions, 33 ff.) 

This most important of all my evidence, involving a mass of facts 
of a wide range, Professor Barton answers in twelve lines on page 
27, by repeating his unproved assertions: “ Amorites may have 
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conquered Babylonia, but they did not apparently invade it from 
the West Semitic world. They were East Semites,” etc. (q. v.). 

In a study of climatic conditions in Babylonia and Amurru, as 
well as of the forces which are credited with having given rise to 
the so-called nature myths, the Creation and Deluge stories, I feel 
that I have shown that all the versions, Biblical, Babylonian, and 
Greek, clearly indicate that they reflect not the climate of Baby- 
lonia, but rather that of Amurru. Professor Barton agrees that I 
have shown that scholars have made a mistake in thinking that the 
rainy seasons and the overflow of the rivers coincided, and that 
“Zimmern and others have doubtless tried to rationalize the crea- 
tion myth into too close a reflection of the yearly succession of 
seasons.” Yes, Professor Barton should have added, that what I 
have presented upsets completely the very premise of the one all- 
important argument upon which it has hitherto been claimed that 
the stories are Babylonian nature-myths, having had their origin 
in the heavy rains and annual inundations, after which spring and 
vegetation followed (see Traditions, 75 ff.). But he adds, “ This 
fact does not dispose of the Babylonian origin of the Creation 
myth, nor even make such origin doubtful” (p. 27). Then he 
presents a brand new theory, that when the poetic story was de- 
veloped, the thunder-storms and winds of the winter season, the 
natural weapons of a god in a fight [I suppose he refers to the 
Marduk versus Tiamat conflict], were put together with what fol- 
lowed in the spring when the sea had to be overcome by dykes. 
This remodeled theory I should think would tax even the credulity 
of those who have an a prior bias on the subject. 

Let me only add that it is upon that kind of a supposition that 
we are now asked to believe that the Hebrews borrowed this so-called 
nature-myth from Babylonia. I am pleased to add that our aged 
savant Professor Sayce, who during a long life has held to the 
Babylonian origin of the creation story, shows a different attitude. 
Instead of spinning another feeble theory to take the place of the 
one that has been dominant from the very beginning, he writes: 
“Professor Clay has made out a good case, I believe, for the 
‘ Amorite’ origin of the Creation story, which in its present form 
is a glorification of Merodach” (JRAS 1924, 113). 

The climatic conditions that applied to the Creation story, ap- 
plied also to the deluge. All versions indicate that the force 
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responsible for the Deluge was not inundations but rain, which 
according to meteorological statistics, at the present time is little 
more than negligible in Babylonia, whereas in the Lebanon moun- 
tains at present it is almost twelve times as great (see Traditions, 
150 ff.). 

In answer to this, Professor Barton completely abandons all the 
claims that the flood story was a myth which had arisen because of 
the annual inundations, even making no reference to the theory of 
seismic disturbances in the Persian Gulf which some scholars ad- 
vanced because of the difficulties involved; but on the basis of an 
account of a storm in March, 1889, related by Professor Peters, and 
because of a change in the climate which is generally recognized, he 
simply asserts that “ modern climatic conditions, therefore, fully 
account for the Babylonian origin of the story.” Without com- 
menting on this feeble effort let me simply say that it must be 
apparent to every unbiased reader that in this he concedes that the 
heretofore all-important argument which has been given for the 
Babylonian origin of this supposed nature-myth, namely the annual 
inundation of the rivers, must be given up. To base the deluge on 
an extraordinary climatic condition is of course an entirely different 
. matter. Such might have taken place in any land and at any time. 
The weakness of the present position must be very apparent. 

Under the third head, I discussed all the names of deities and 
persons in the Babylonian story, and showed that they are of West 
Semitic origin. Let us first consider the primaeval gods. I said 
Apsu is from the Hebrew root ’apas “ to come to an end,” to which 
other derivatives besides ’epes belong. In Babylonia I endeavored 
to show that apsu, for which there is no etymology, originally 
meant “the end of the land” upon which Eridu and its temple 
were built, for which abundance of evidence is given in Traditions 
(see p. 79). 

In answer to this Professor Barton introduces two brand new 
etymologies for the Hebrew and Babylonian words. The Hebrew 
root ’apas, by metathesis, is from ’asaph ‘to gather.’ He says the 
Babylonian Apsu is from two words, the Semitic Ab “ father” 
and the Sumerian zu “wise.” “Thus here on Babylonian soil 
we have a complete and satisfactory account of the origin of the 
word [apsu] and of the part Apsu played in the creation epic.” 
This is followed by some new mythological conjectures which I 
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will not consume space to repeat (see p. 35f.). Whether these 
etymologies will appeal to any scholar I doubt. 

Tiamat, I showed, belonged to the Mediterranean West, where we 
have not only the root, but several allied roots, and their derivatives 
in use. There is no etymology for the word in Babylonian, where 
even the middle character of the original word is never represented 
in any of the many variant forms of this foreign word. I have 
also shown that all Babylonian legends refer to Tiamat not as the 
mother of the Babylonian gods, as recorded in this Creation story, 
but always as representing a foreign and inimical power (T'radi- 
tions, 87 ff.). This is the only word in the Babylonian version that 
shows any connection whatever with the Biblical story which con- 
tains the word tehom “ deep,” and which has figured so prominently 
in the argument for the Babylonian origin of the story. 

Professor Barton dismisses the subject by simply asserting that 
the root is primitive Semitic, and that it was native to early Akka- 
dian speech (which he cannot prove), though it became obsolete 
afterwards (p. 37). In other words, the Hebrews borrowed the 
myth with tehom in it before the word had become obsolete. This 
must have been while they were in the desert. This will probably 
not be very convincing or comforting, even to the biased. Mummu 


is included with Tiamat by Barton in the assertions mentioned 
above. 


Hubur, in Ummu-hubur “ mother of the assembly,” a title of 
Tiamat, I have shown is from a well-known West Semitic root, 
Hebrew or Amorite, of which a number of derivatives were in use; 
ard I have shown that in Babylonian the root is not in use; but 
that paharu was used instead; and moreover that the word hubur 
is glossed with puhru in the late version of the deluge text. 

Barton answers this very important point by saying that the early 
Akkadian hubur [of which there is no trace], by metathesis be- 
came puhru. Had he consulted the texts of the Agade dynasty 
written shortly after the supposed arrival of the Akkadian Arabs 
from the East Arabian desert, he would have found that the root 
paharu was then in use. It seems, therefore, that a revision of his 
Arabian theory is in order; and that this nature-myth should be 
regarded as of Arabian origin so as to leave time for these words 
to have become obsolete, and for the savage Amorite Arabs to have 
carried them to the West. 
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I have endeavored to show also that Lahmu and Lahamu, and 
their children El (or Anu) and Ea, as well as Gaga, other deities 
found in the creation story, are not Babylonian, but are West 
Semitic. Professor Barton makes no effort to show that this im- 
portant contention is incorrect. 

If a legend containing only two names of heroes, for example 
Achilles and Agamemnon, were discovered, who would say that it 
was other than a Greek legend? In the deluge story I have shown 
that the only two personal names mentioned, the hero Atra-hasis, 
and his pilot, Buzur-Amurru, bore Amorite names. I need not add 
that this is of paramount importance. In his previous effort, Pro- 
fessor Barton tried to show that Kur-gal, read Amurru in names, 
was one of my “ unreal equivalences.” But page 12 of my Anti- 
quity, or rather its manuscript, apparently inspired him to abandon 
this. He now passes these two names of the epic in silence. The 
inquiring student has a very important point to register here in 
connection with these two Amorite names. 

I endeavored to show also that all the gods in the deluge stories 
are Amorite, not Babylonian. But, what is more important than 
all else, I discovered that in the earliest Babylonian version of the 
story, Ilu or El, not Anu, Enlil or any other Sumerian god was 
the foremost deity. This at a stroke upsets claims heretofore made. 
I find not a word on this in his paper. All he says about the gods 
in the deluge story, with the exception of his frequently made as- 
sertion, that “if they are Amorite, that is proof that they are 
Akkadian,” is in contesting my claim as regards Nebo. Let us 
examine this point. 

I have heretofore given the following reasons for saying Nebo 
was West Semitic: (1) That the deity is prominently mentioned 
in the Amorite (West Semitic) inscriptions as an element in names; 
(2) that besides Mount Nebo there were two cities in Palestine 
named Nebo; (3) that the earliest mention of the Nabi worship in 
Babylonia known to me is in the reign of the Amorite Hammurabi; 
(4) that only one Babylonian city, Barsip, was dedicated to this 
deity; (5) that Nabfi does not apppear in the “ Akkadian Name 
Syllabary ”; (6) that he does appear in the “ Amorite Name 
Syllabary ”; and (7) that there are many names compounded with 
Naba in the cuneiform inscriptions that are unquestionably Amorite. 

Barton heretofore passed in silence all these reasons but one. He 
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says (p. 25) that I “ misconceive the bearing of the facts,” and 
that the existence of more than one place name in Palestine with 
Nebo spoils the argument, for since there are fifteen Dublins in 
America, while only one in Ireland, that does not show that 
America settled Ireland ” (p. 25f.). But Professor Barton failed 
to see that by his introduction here of the fact that they are shrine 
names, like Bit-Nabi (along with two others on Mount Nebo), he 
has completely spoiled his own argument. I say, just why the fact 
that there were a number of shrines or cities dedicated to Nebo’s 
worship about the mount sacred to Nebo, and that only one, com- 
paratively late, city in Babylonia was sacred to this god, spoils the 
argument, is certainly unintelligible to me. 

Since the appearance of my Antiquity he now gives two proofs 
to show that Nabfi was worshipped in Babylonia before the time 
of Hammurabi. While there is no reason why this Amorite god 
should not have been worshipped in Babylonia prior to Hammu- 
rabi, let us examine his reasons for saying that he was. He says, 
(1) “The name Nabi was often expressed by the Sumerian ideo- 
gram “PA, an abbreviation of “PA-SAG, ‘ Chief-divine-scribe,’ a 
deity whose worship is traceable at Lagash from 3000 to 2500 
B.C.” He refers for proof to his Origins pp. 210-212, where is 
found the remarkable statement that “ the goddess ‘ Tammuz of the 
deep’ must have been the real deity of Borsippa [coming from 
Lagash] out of which Nabi was developed by processes with which 
we are already familiar.” On this, comment does not seem neces- 
sary. But where in the early inscriptions does “PA as an abbre- 
viation occur? And if Professor Barton will look up the meaning 
of “PA-SAG, he will find that the ideogram represents not Nabi, 
but the god Ishum. Moreover, in the first dynasty of Babylon 
when this foreign name Nabfi first occurs, with the exception of a 
few cases written with “AG, it is always written Nabium (Ranke 
PN, 202). This and the fact that “PA never occurs as an abbre- 
viation of 7PA-SAG in the early texts dispose of his first argument. 

He says, (2) the god Nabfi, written “AG, occurs in Fara inscrip- 
tions written 3200 B.c. (see p. 26). But turning to page 10 of 
his article we find that he has already quoted “AG, and quite cor- 
rectly, as a personal name. There he also tells us what is also 
correct, that Mar sometimes followed the name, which since other 
names have Mar-tu [or Marru] “the Amorite ” following them, he 
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is anxious lest some one will think is proof that Mar and Martu 
[or Marru] refer to the city Mar or the West. However, to con- 
sider this name, which is equivalent to the common I[]u-bani, as 
representing a man and also a god in the same payrolls will cer- 
tainly not pass muster. What then becomes of his two arguments 
for the early occurrence of Nabi in Babylonia? 

In asserting on page 11 that Mar had nothing to do with Mari, 
he says “ Mari is always written Ma-ri™.” If he will examine the 
Hammurabi Code he will find that he is mistaken. 

Under the fourth head of my arguments bearing on literary char- 
acteristics, I have discussed about twenty-three words occurring in 
the Babylonian versions of the creation and deluge stories as being 
Hebrew or Amorite, and as not being in use in Babylonia. Some 
of these have a very important bearing upon the problem. He 
discussed but one of the twenty-three. 

In the deluge story I found that because of the rigim, “ clamor,” 
of man (or as stated in the Old Testament, because “the earth 
was corrupt and filled with violence ”) the Babylonian version tells 
us a famine was determined upon by “ cursing the ground.” Then 
follow these lines: 


Let the fig tree (te-i-na) for the people be [cut off]. 
[In] their [bellies], let the plant become scarce. 
eee the sheep let Adad destroy. 


In te-i-na I recognized the Hebrew word for “ fig tree.” Instead 
of te-i-na, in the late version of this epic, upon which the above 
restoration is based, I found ¢i-ta substituted, which is the Baby- 
lonian word for “ fig tree.” Knowing that in the garden of Eden, 
Adam and Eve made aprons out of fig leaves; that the expression, 
“when a man lived under his own vine and fig tree ” in Palestine 
was a literary expression intended to convey the idea of prosperity ; 
that when Israel was to be punished, “ her vines and fig trees were 
tu be laid waste,”—in short, that the word is commonly found in 
the literature of the land; and knowing on the other hand that 
Herodotus tells us that there was no fig tree in alluvial Babylonia; 
and knowing that while thousands of contracts refer to date traffic, 
traffic in figs is little more than known, and moreover, knowing 
that the Babylonians made no use of the word “ fig tree” as a 
literary expression, I concluded that the Hebrew word fe-i-na in 
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the early version, which was later displaced by the Babylonian word 
li-ta, was crucial evidence of the Hebrew or Amorite origin of the 
story. 

In opposition to this, Professor Barton now says: “ It is a mis- 
take, however, to think that it was unknown there.” I never said 
that it was. I said that “ while thousands of contracts refer to the 
fruit of the date palm, traffic in figs is little more than known” 
(Traditions p. 177). He then refers to a passage taken from 
Gudea’s dedication of the temple, when different products were 
presented as offerings to the deity, among which are olive oil [the 
olive tree also is not indigenous in the alluvial plain], figs, and 
grapes, as evidence of the incorrectness of my views. In answer 
let me say I would not for a moment question that Gudea had a fig 
tree in his garden, since I know that he brought different kinds of 
trees from the West ; certainly Nebuchadnezzar must have had such 
in his hanging gardens. I recall, however, that fig trees are even 
found in Connecticut hot-houses. If figs and olive oil used in a 
ritual is proof that the fig and olive tree were indigenous in Baby- 
lonia, we have proof that olive trees grow in New England, where 
olive oil also is used in ritual incense. 

Barton then adds this remarkable explanation concerning the 
passage, “ Let the fig tree for the people be cut off.” He says, “ The 
ecnditions presupposed in this Deluge text seem to me to be clearly 
these: Men have forsaken their god, and are consuming the figs, a 
delicacy that should have been offered to deity. As a punishment 
the figs of which they were robbing the god were taken away, then 
the grain, their own normal sustenance, was cut off ” (p. 30). That 
is, Barton tells us, the cause of the seven years famine, which was 
so dire that the people ate their children, and which was followed 
by the deluge, was because men consumed “ the figs, a delicacy that 
should have been offered to deity.” In this manner, one of the 
twenty-three words in these texts, to which I have called attention 
as being Hebrew or Amorite, is disposed of.* I will pass this with- 





“Dr. Oswald T. Allis, of the Princeton Seminary, in a review (PTR 
1923, 659) says that while the statement that the deluge fragment “ con- 
tains some Babylonized Hebrew or West Semitic words is perhaps true,” 
he has doubts about translating te-i-na as “ figs,” and says “the reading 
is far from certain,” quoting Jensen as giving the same reading but a 
different translation. But in looking up Jensen’s reading and rendering 
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out any further comment, except to say that I doubt whether this 
will convince even a layman of the incorrectness of my view that 
the stories are Amorite. 

One more point and I have finished. I endeavored to show that 
all efforts to find the story of Paradise in Babylonia have thus far 
been futile. Some scholars have caused the Babylonian king’s 
name, Alaparos, to lose all its consonants and become Adam; others 
have changed Adapa into Adam. While Professor Barton draws 
extensive comparisons between the Adapa legend and the Fall (see 
Archaeology, p. 283), he twists the name Aripi, king of Kish, so 
that it loses all its consonants and becomes Adam; but Eden he 
claims was in southern Babylonia. 

I have said that it was difficult to see how any intelligent Baby- 
lonian or even a Hebrew who possessed a little common sense and 
knew of the colossal cooperations required to harness the two rivers, 
could think of the home of the first parents being in that alluvium ; 
quoting at the same time the prophets Amos and Ezekiel, the latter 
having placed Eden in north Mesopotamia. I also took exception 
to Professor Barton’s view that Genesis represented all mankind as 
living in the neighborhood of Babylon until they attempted to 
reach heaven by means of the Tower of Babel, which idea, in the 


light of what we now know concerning the meaning of the ex- 
pression “ its head in the heavens,” it seemed incredible that any 
one at present could believe. 

Here is another interesting example of the dual use of the same 
material. In Tradttions, p. 168, I called attention to the fact that 
Ezekiel identified Eden with two cities in Mesopotamia, Haran and 
Canneh, the latter being regarded as Kannu in the inscriptions. 





(KB 6, 1, 288) I find something quite different: “a-[n]a ni-# [.]?-i-na = 
[ .... ] den Mentosen.” In justice to Professor Jensen for being quoted 
thus today by any one it ought to be stated that his reading was based in 
1900 on a very imperfect copy which another had made of the tablet. Dr. 
Allis’s queries and difficulties about the deities he refers._to, make it ap- 
parent that he is not familiar with the works upon which the discussion is 
based. Perhaps the note above will help him in his difficulty to under- 
stand my use of the terms Hebrew and Amorite, etc. But he should have 
noted the difference between finding an occasional Pa‘el form with the 
preformative vowel i in the whole Babylonian literature, and finding per- 
haps six such forms in a fragment of not many lines. His translation 
“a god was absent ” would perhaps not have been given had I used El 
instead of “ God ” in my translation. 
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In his Archaeology p. 432, Barton correctly says that Kannu is 
Canneh of Ezekiel, which was near Haran in Mesopotamia. In 
my Antiquity I used the passage in Ezekiel against his placing 
Eden in Shinar. In his Appendix p. 541, forgetting what he had 
written on p. 432 of the same book, he writes that I am wrong; 
that Canneh is a corruption of Calneh of Gen. 10: 10, identified 
with Nippur by the Talmud; and that Ezekiel places Eden farther 
south in the alluvium. This he repeats in the JourNAL, p. 31, 
adding that “here is one man who thought that Eden was in the 
Alluvium.” 

It would be interesting to have Professor Barton explain how this 
intelligent prophet who had lived in Babylonia, and had seen that 
the people built dykes fifteen to twenty feet high to avoid being 
washed annually into the sea, could believe that our first parents 
lived there. And it would also be interesting to have him tell us 
how Ezekiel came to believe that in this alluvial garden every 
precious stone, topaz, diamond, etc. was found (Hzek. 28: 13). 

His second proof that Eden was in southern Babylonia, is based 
on his own translation of the first verse of the Tower of Babel story, 
which he reads, And it came to pass as they journeyed “ from the 
east,” which, as is well known, scholars for centuries have trans- 
lated “toward the east” or “eastward.” To this he then adds, 
“ Here, then, are two Hebrews who thought of placing Eden in the 
plain of Shinar ” (p. 33). In this case, it should have been added 
that the Hebrew writer of Genesis did not use very intelligent 
language, since he, Professor Barton, tells us it was in the alluvial 
plain in the land of Shinar that they had dwelt, and yet this scribe 
wrote “as they journeyed ‘from the Hast’ [i. e. the plain of 
Shinar] they found a plain in the land of Shinar and dwelt there.” 

To the above he adds that I seem to have overlooked that in the 
Creation story Ea created mankind, and that the first dwelling of 
raan and gods was established at Babylon. Here he tells us is the 
proof “that an ‘intelligent Babylonian’ as well as two Hebrews 
held the belief that Paradise was in the ‘ plain of Shinar’” (p, 34). 
I am quite sure that Professor Barton knows as well as I do that 
all Assyriologists agree that Babylon’s priests substituted Babylon 
and its god for other places and gods in this story. Moreover, it is 
my view that at Eridu the same thing occurred, after the story had 
been brought from the West. I am quite sure that Professor Barton 
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would not for a moment think that the Hebrews, who have handed 
down a religious literature unparalleled for its height in ancient 
times as far as we know, in using such archaic naivetés as God 
walking with Adam in the cool of the evening; making fig-leaf 
aprons for him and Eve; shutting the door of the ark; coming 
down to see the Tower of Babel; etc. did not do so realizing fully 
that they were products of a very primitive era when human in- 
telligence had not reached a very high stage, and because they were 
a heritage from their own archaic past. But is it conceivable that 
such should have been borrowed from far off Babylonia? 

It is quite true that Professor Barton pointed out more than 
twenty years ago that “the tree with its fruit and its primitive 
society seemed to go back to a pre-Babylonian Arabian oasis life ” 
(p. 24) ; but what scholar has accepted the idea? 





In the light of all this criticism let us now inquire how the 
second part of the Amurru hypothesis stands, namely that the 
materials for the early chapters of Genesis are from Western tradi- 
tions, some of which the Amorites, in one of the early periods when 
we know they migrated to the alluvial plain of Shinar, carried with 
them. This is a question of great importance to all Biblical stu- 
dents, because it is asserted in a thousand works that exactly the 
reverse is true. 

In The Origin of Biblical Traditions an attempt was made to 
meet all arguments that have been advanced for the Babylonian 
origin, which are not only few in number, but are almost entirely 
based on theories and assertions. As seen above, those which have 
played the leading réle are now abandoned or modified. In the two 
stories of creation in Genesis, as well as in the references to it in 
Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, not a name such as Rahab, Leviathan, 
etc., and not a word, except tehom (but on this see above) has even 
been claimed to be Babylonian. As regards the story of Paradise, 
not even a distant parallel story has been found in Babylonian 
literature; and the Babylonians never observed the Sabbath. As 
regards the Biblical Deluge story no effort has been made to show 
that even a single name or word is Babylonian, as El, Yahweh, 
Noah, mabbul “ flood,” tebah “ ark,” etc. Even the causes of the 
deluge given in the Bible do not point to Babylonia, where rain is 
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negligible (on this see above), and the breaking up of the fountains 
of the deep would be unintelligible, for there are no springs in the 
alluvium. The one detail that has been said to be Babylonian is 
the pitch used on the ark; but Hit, where they obtained it, was in 
Amurru; and moreover, we even see pitch used on boats in America. 
Not a single detail, therefore, in the Biblical stories is Babylonian. 
And as regards all the names between Adam and Abraham, not one, 
whether of individual or place, except those referred to as being 
Babylonian, has been shown to be Babylonian. And on the other 
hand, whenever discovery or research gives any light on the hun- 
dred names, more or less, we find that they belong to the West. 
The names of Nahor, Serug, and Terah, the immediate ancestors 
oi Abraham, for example, we now find are place names in the 
vicinity of Haran. We may even expect to find a great city Enoch. 
In other words, the traditions of Genesis have come from a body of 
literature that belonged peculiarly to the West. 

On the other hand I have given hundreds of reasons based on 
facts to prove that the creation and deluge stories were carried from 
the West to Babylonia, where they were only partially Babylonized, 
for in the different versions, a hundred details still remain to show 
their Amorite origin. I have no doubt that later some of these 
details will be seen in a different light; a few have already been 
modified ; but discovery and research are furnishing us with a steady 
stream of proof of the correctness of the view. 

It seems to me that if any one desires to champion the former 
theory it becomes necessary not only to select a detail here and 
there which lends itself to another interpretation, but to consider 
all the proof. But what is more to the point, let all the proof that 
ean at present be mustered in support of the Babylonian origin be 
restated, and let the Biblical student see what it looks like. 
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BRIEF NOTES. 
Textual Notes on the Hebrew Bible? 


1. In Lev. 21, 11, we read concerning the high priest 5> 5y1 
xa? 85 Mp Mw» The expression is difficult. What does it mean 
“to go into a dead body”? The word nefesh here should be taken 
in the sense which it sometimes has in the Talmud (see Talmudical 
Dictionaries) i. e. monument, tomb or mausoleum. This explana- 
tion gains plausibility from the Talmudical principle of un- 
cleanliness caused by being under the same shelter with a corpse; 
see Nazir 38a, Sanh. 4a et al., cf. Matt. 23, 27, Luke 11, 44. The 
noun has same meaning in Syriac and in Nabataean (s. Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. 324). 

2. The proverbial expression 3) “yyy has given the com- 
mentators a great deal of trouble. See Driver’s Deuteronomy (in 
the Int. Crit. Com. p. 376) where six different explanations are 
cited, not counting those of the older Jewish commentators. None 
of these explanations fits into all the five passages where the phrase 
occurs. It is found in two sorts of context. In 1 Kings 14, 10; 
21, 21; 2 Kings 9, 8 it is used in connection with a warning for a 
total destruction of the house of Jeroboam or the house of Ahab, 
while in Deut. 32, 36 and 2 Kings 14, 26 it is employed in a 
description of the helplessness of Israel. Now perhaps the most 
accepted explanation of the phrase is “ the fettered and the free ” ; 
but this explanation hardly suits the two last mentioned passages. 
What sense is there to a translation such as: “ For the Lord shall 
judge his people and repent himself for his servants when he seeth 
that their power is gone and there is none fettered nor free” 
(Deut. 32, 36), or “ For the Lord saw the affliction of Israel that 
it was very bitter; for there was none fettered nor free nor any 
helper for Israel” (2 Kings 14, 16). I think therefore that “yxy 
is from the root "xy meaning “to rule” (comp. 1 Sam. 9, 17) and 
ayy from ty meaning to “relieve” a load (see Ex. 23, 5)—so 
far I follow Rashi (comp. Ass. usézib, and Aram 3rw “to save, 
to deliver ”)—and that the words S¥y) “yyy are an illustration of 
the qgatil as active substantive. See Gesenius-Kautzsch, 1910, 





* See my glosses on the Hebrew Bible in JAOS 42, 390 and 41, 75. 
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§50f. and §84a.m. The form is even more common in Talm. 
Hebrew, e. g. 319" “ riding,” pw “ industrious,” win “ holding.” 
See Barth, Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, pt. 1, 
p. 175. Thus the phrase means “a ruler and a helper.” The 
expression SsawD ayy) yy ~pa pnwn in the first three men- 
tioned passages signifies from the humblest to the highest in 
Israel. 

3. Zeph. 2, 8adya3 dy yom. The word 1y»—in Eng. “ and 
they vaunted themselves ”—is suspicious. One does not speak, as 
Wellhausen observes, of a territory or border as an object of taunt- 
ing. Read y$*3%) “and they cast lots on their boundary.” Comp. 
Obad. 1. 11 “and they cast lots upon Jerusalem,” also Num. 26, 
55 “only by a lot shall the land be divided.” The hiphil of the - 
verb 593 is not uncommon in Mishnaic Hebrew. 

4. Zeph. 2, 14 Ay AMS > These words have given a great 
deal of trouble. The translation “for he shall uncover their 
cedar” has no meaning. We should read AY AIMS “TI shall de- 


stroy its city.” This harmonizes very well with the next verse 
where the prophet in anticipation exclaims: “This is the re- 
joicing city . . . . how is she become a desolation.” Zeph. used 
the word 7M in the same chapter v. 11. If the verb there is to be 
read with Marti in the piel, then the reading here should be 7M™N- 


Comp. Ar. raza’a “to damage, to harm.” 

5. Zeph. 3, 3 apd yor xd. The word 1973 has baffled all 
interpreters, some of whom have abandoned it as hopeless. See 
Gray, ad. loc. But by such a slight emendation as changing the 
mem to samek we obtain the word \073 which suits the context 
well. The word 03, prop. to crush, also means to long, to desire. 
Cf. Ps. 119, 20, where all the old versions take the word in this 
sense. Comp. Arabic ijtirés, “strive for.’ Our verse should 
therefore be translated: “ Her princes in the midst of her are 
roaring lions; her judges are evening wolves; they hope not for 
the morning.” This is for the reason that under the cloak of 
darkness they can better carry on their lawless activity. Job calls 
such malefactors "1% 79 “ rebels against the light.” This read- 
ing is supported by the Syriac version, “they do not expect the 
morning.” The word }2"'9 in the Targum should be taken in 
the sense of awaiting or hoping. 
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6. Zeph. 3, 6 “ Their cities are destroyed so that there is no 
man, so that there is no inhabitant.” The word \"¥) is Aramaic 
and occurs nowhere else in the Bible. Read \ny3 “ they fell in 
ruins” which is often accompanied by the phrase Iw) } Np. 
Comp. Je. 2, 15; 4, 7; 46, 19. Graetz reads }¥M) which is not 
quite as near our text. 


IsRAEL EFROs, 
Baltimore Hebrew College. 


A new inscription of Libit-Lshtar 


This new inscription of Libit-Ishtar, the fifth king of the dynasty 
of Isin, who ruled 2360-2349 B. o., is the property of Mrs. C. F. 
Platt, of New Britain, Conn. It is rather clumsily cut on a highly 





















































polished stone—a natural combination of chalcedony and agate— 
oval in shape, which doubtless once formed an eye of a statue of the 
goddess Ninlil, to whom it is dedicated. Mrs. Platt and her first 
husband, Mr. Larrabee, were formerly missionaries in Persia. She 
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thinks that it was in 1899 or 1900 that her husband visited Mosul 
and purchased the stone while on that journey. The stone meas- 
ures 1 and % inches in length, 15/16 of an inch in width and 5/16 
of an inch in thickness at its thickest part. 

As the inscription is addressed to Ninlil, and as Dr. Haynes was 
excavating at Nippur when it was purchased, I suspect that it came 
from that place. Probably some Arab concealed it and sold it. 
So far as appears, however, the statue to which it belonged was not 
found. 

It reads as follows: 











Transliteration 
- *nin-lil 

. nin dingir-ri-e-ne 

. “ninni sag a-du'-dim 

. ur-ti-mu-ra 

. l-bt-it-“ininni 

lugal ki-en-gi** tri me-en 
ud gar-si-di? 

. ki-en-gi** iri-a 

. dumu-ta*® in-gar-ra-a 

. nam-til-mu-su 

. a-mu-na-sub 
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Translation 


. To Ninlil, 
. Lady of the gods, 
. like Ishtar a leader of progress, 
. protection of my outgoing: 
. Libit-Ishtar, 
king of Sumer and Akkad am I. 
When justice was established 
. in Sumer and Akkad, 
. my son Ingarra 
10. for my life 
11. presented. 
University of Pennsylvania. GrorcE A. BARTON. 
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1 a-du = alaktu; Br. 11494. 
2 Br. 12032. 
* The context shows that here ni is to be read ia; cf. Barton, OBW 228*¢. 
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A note on the closing lines of the story of the shipwrecked sailor 


I offer here a new interpretation of the lines 179 to 186 of the 
story of the shipwrecked sailor, omitting for brevity’s sake a 
more detailed discussion in justification of my translation. The 
verb $3h in line 180 has generally been taken to mean “ to land,” 
and thereby the whole of the succeeding lines, and in particular 
the reply of the prince, has been misunderstood. There is, however, 
no reason to translate the verb otherwise than as in the preceding 
line 178, where we read “I was invested with his serfs” (literally 
“heads,” like Sumero-Akkadian sag nita, rwardum, and sag gem 
réiamtum). In order to read in line 180 “after I landed,” we 
should have to emend the determinatives, substituting the walking 
legs for the bookroll. I think that the scribe, however, has omitted 
the m after the verb. The translation is: “ Look at me after I 
have been invested with the land (and) after I have seen and have 
undergone experiences (literally: “tasted”). Listen unto me, 
(for) behold, it is good to give ear unto man.” 

With m}3}.wy the same subject is taken up again which the ship- 
wrecked man had brought before the prince in lines 12-20. Ife 
stated there that he was not one who exaggerated (ink sw h3w) in 
’ saying that much of one’s success depended upon a good and fluent 
verbal expression. To exemplify this he narrates what he had 
experienced, and how, after he had told the king about it in good 
delivery, he had been rewarded with serfs and a fief. In line 179 
he takes up the subject again and presents himself as one who has 
succeeded through good delivery of his story. 

But the prince is rather sceptical over the shipwrecked sailor’s 
vain-glory. The text continues in line 183: “ He said to me: ‘ Do 
not brag (m iry ikr), my friend!” And in order to admonish him, 
he continues to quote (expressed by in) a proverb, which must have 
cooled the enthusiasm of the man. “ Let water be given to the 
fowl at daybreak which is to be killed in the morning.” The sense 
is clearly: You received your distinction, but take good care of 
yourself or you might lose all. Do not be too self-confident in the 
power of your word and remember the proverb that even the fowl 
which is slaughtered in the morning still receives water before its 
death. 

H. F. Lorz. 


University of California. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda. Von Wa.ttEr NEIssEr. Erstes 
Heft (a-ausina). [Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, XVI. Band, Nr. 4.] Leipzig: F. A. BrockHavs, 
1924. xiii + 205 pp. 


More than fifty years ago (1873) Hermann Grassmann, Pro- 
fessor in the Marienstifts-Gymnasium in Stettin (Pomerania), 
published his Wérterbuch zum Rig-Veda, and it is not saying too 
much that, next to the Petersburg Lexicons, his work has been the 
most constantly used, and the most useful among the many stirring 
works published by Indologists before and after that date. Grass- 
mann was something of a genius: filologist, comparative gram- 
marian, and noted mathematician. He discovered, in 1863, the 
Sanskrit and Greek laws of dissimilation of I. E. voiced aspirates in 
successive syllables (I. E. *bheudheti, ‘ he perceives,’ Skt. bodhati; 
Greek wevOerar; cf. Goth. biuda), next to Verner’s law the most 
important subsidiary to Grimm’s law, and a very important feature 
of the history of the I. E. stops (mutes). This lexicon, which 
includes an almost complete word for word concordance of the RV., 
entailed upon its author the task cf appraising in its entirety the 
morfology, syntax, and meaning of that book. To this day Grass- 
mann is the constant companion of every Vedist, Iranist, and Com- 
parative Grammarian, and is likely to remain so for an indefinite 
time. 

Much Thames water has flown under London bridge since then. 
Grassmann’s lexicon was followed in 1876 and 1877 by the same 
author’s complete translation of the RV., flanked by Ludwig’s 
great Translation, Commentary, Historic Introduction, and Index 
(1876-1888). The work of interpreting the RV., begun by Roth 
in the Petersburg Lexicon, was continued by Bergaigne, Geldner, 
Hillebrandt, Max Miiller, Pischel, Oldenberg, and many others. 
There has been a steady advance in the understanding of this prime 
decument of Hindu literature and religion, but it is still full of 
riddles. Dr. Walter Neisser, himself an independent and effective 
scholar of the Veda, has now undertaken to sift, criticise, and sum- 
marize the results of Rig-Vedic study in a sort of running com- 





1 KZ. 12, 81-138. 15 
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mentary to the Lexicon of the RV. which is obviously intended as 
an exhibit of the present state of RV. interpretation, more particu- 
larly with reference to difficult and disputed words and expressions. 
The published first part deals with the vowels (Grassmann, col- 
umns 1-368, nearly one-fourth of that work), and may therefore 
be looked upon as a history and a critique of RV. interpretation in 
so far as it involves about one-fourth of the RV. Lexicon. 

Neisser has handled a difficult task with the utmost devotion 
and thoroness. As far as he has gone he has worked over every 
passage, listed all the difficulties and their often very divergent 
successive manipulations by one after another scholar who has tried 
his hand at their solution; and, finally, stated his own conclusions. 
I might perhaps say that, after all, he is at times a little too much 
under the influence of the authority of the great in Vedic inter- 
pretation, none of whom have escaped their bad quurter of an hour. 
This may be taken rather as a token of his warm sympathy with 
ali honest effort in a field that calls for every available resource of 
ingenuity, and naturally leads at times to over-ingenuity. It is 
but to be expected that strange attitudes and bizarre points of view 
crop up in many an attempt to penetrate the haze that hangs over 

. the subject. There is something confusing in this, something cal- 
culated to cloud the vision, to a point where it goes beyond the 
inherent obscurity of the subject. One or the other illustration of 
this defect will appear in the following: in the main Neisser is 
wholly sane, impartial, and self-poised. I would also remark that 
Neisser, who has a keen eye to comparative grammar, occasionally 
sacrifices sharpness of filological outline to considerations of gen- 
eral etymology. What help can we expect, e. g., from the lengthily 
discussed, dubious comparative etymology of id, ‘ revere,’ when we 
consider its undoubtful derivation from is-d (like pid from pis-d; 
mrd from mrs-d, or mrg-d) ?? No real help comes to id from either 
Greek ddoum, or Latin aestumare, or Gothic aistan. That the 
equation of Sk. ari (in compounds) with Greek ép.-, dp- is really 
misleading, will appear below, and the subtleties in the uses of 
the preposition abhi are not likely to be solved by assuming two abhi, 
one I. E. ebhi, obhi; the other ambhi (which should really be mbhi). 

I have seen my article on the Vedic word vidatha followed by 





* See last, JAOS. 41, p. 465. 
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quite a number of treatments, different from my own, and thoroly 
divergent among themselves. They are duly registered by Olden- 
berg, ZDMG. 54. 608 ff., where that excellent scholar is himself 
trying to penetrate the vexing riddle of that word. I still believe, 
that the way to get at its prose central idea is to consider first 
passages which are not enveloped in what I have called the Vedic 
haze. The statement, RV. 10. 85. 26, addressed to a bride as she 
is about to embark upon her new career as housewife, vagini tvamn 
vidétham 4 vadasi, ‘full of authority shalt thou speak to the 
vidatha,’ i. e. ‘to the household,’ is really the fixed point in any 
discussion of the word. Oldenberg relegates the passage to an 
obscure place in a foot-note on p. 611, with the remark, ‘ dass auch 
einer Frau gewiinscht wird vidétham 4 vadasi kann nicht be- 
fremden.’ Inasmuch as he translates the closely parallel formula, 
suviraso viditham 4 vadema, by ‘mégen wir, reich an starken 
(geistlichen) Kampen, Gdétterverehrung (d. h. giétterverehrende 
Worte) sprechen,’ it would seem to me that the words vagini 
vidétham 4 vadasi in 10. 85. 26 fail totally to conform to this ren- 
dering, which of itself is quite fanciful. I wish Oldenberg had 
really translated the passage, adjusting ‘ Gétterverehrung’ to 
vagini. Oldenberg derives vidétha from the root vidh ‘ revere,’ in 
support of which he cites much alliterative matter in which figures 
the root vidh, among others vedhaés which he does not connect with 
Avestan vazdanh.* I do not believe that this proves anything more 
than that the vidatha is conceived by the poet very largely (as I 
have shown) as the pious, sacrificial household (vidaéthe yajadhyai, 
3. 1.1) ; naturally parallels and alliterations abound in which occur 
the root vidh as well as other words for revering, sacrificing, etc. 
Geldner, ZDMG. 52, p. 751, remarks that the difference between 
yajna and vidatha is that yajiia represents the action (of sacri- 
ficing), but vidatha the acting persons. But it is easy to see that 
the yajiié takes place in the viditha. The word occurs prevailingly 
in the locative (viddthe, vidéthesu) ; the nominative is scarcely 
known.* Of course the word has developed: as we say ‘there is 
church twice to-day,’ so vidétha has come to mean sacrifice in the 





* He does so, later, in his Rig-Veda Noten, to RV. 10. 86. 10, 11, never- 
theless continuing to believe in his derivation of viditha from vidh. 
* See the passages on p. 16 of my article. 
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vidatha, e. g., trtiye vidathe or even vidathesv 4hnim (cf. Olden- 
berg, 1. c. p. 609). 

I am using vidatha as an illustration of the need of finding the 
point at which a Vedic word appears in its sober, prose meaning, 
we might say, in its deflated meaning. Unfortunately, it is not 
always possible, as I am sure Neisser has found, to discover the 
spot where there is no discoloration. Geldner’s explanation of akra 
as ‘horse’ has found favor in Neisser’s eyes. The word is used of 
Agni, but in 1. 143. 7, indhano akré vidathesu didyat, ‘ the shining 
horse kindled in the (sacrificial) households,’ stretches our credulity 
to the breaking point.® Similarly the sober start-point for the in- 
terpretation of such words as Atka, apsas, arati, arka, ayia, etc., tho 
they are fairly familiar, and sometimes captivatingly point in a 
certain direction, is really as yet not clear to the eye; see, e. g., 
Oldenberg, RV. Noten to 8. 45. 5, where the difficulties that beset 
apsas appear still to be as glaring as they were before Pischel’s 
a1ticle on the subject, Ved. Stud. i. 310 ff. 

In the following I shall dwell at length on the words ari and 
arya which Neisser discusses quite fully under their respective cap- 
tions. I would call particular attention to his treatment of a part 
of the word ari on p. 102 (under 2. ari), where he assumes that 
ari at the head of compounds is = Greek dpi-, éo-. It will appear, 
clearly enough, that at least this idea may be properly eliminated. 

The word ari is the enfant terrible of Vedic exegesis. Nearly 
every Vedic scholar has tried his hand at unravelling its derivation 
(in some cases derivations) and its Protean meanings, and the same 
scholar has lived to see his work assailed by the scepticism of the 
rest. The word, all are agreed, has both a good and a bad meaning, 
but the circumstances of Vedic thought and diction are such, that 
even this criterion which ought to make a deep rift in the middle 
of the mass of the word’s uses does not really operate in a con- 
vineing way. Geldner, Ved. Stud. iii. 72 ff., with Neisser’s general 
consent, has set his feet firmly on Yiska’s and Sayana’s shoulders, 
and from this position of vantage makes every occurrence of ari 
in some way the equivalent of the rich yaéjamiana, or patron sacri- 
ficer. The good meanings of the word need no further comment; 
the bad meanings come from the fact that the yéjamina may at 





5 Cf. Ludwig, Ueber Methode bei Interpretation des Rigveda, p. 60. 
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times be identical with the stingy rich (revan ddacurih 8. 45. 15), 
or that the same yéjamana is looked upon as a competitor for the 
favor of the gods, i. e., as the patron of an opposing body of sacri- 
ficers at the vihava, ‘ the conflicting call,’ as the Veda would say.® 
Thru such channels the word is assumed to reach the meaning of 
‘rival’; finally, ‘enemy.’ It may be indelicate to ask why the 
words siiri and maghavan, not to speak of yéjamana itself, do not 
travel the same road. As early as AV. 13. 1. 29, in a fierce im- 
precation, addressed to Agni, ‘the flesh-devourer’ (kravyid), 
hantv enan pra dahatv 4rir yo nah prtanyati, ‘let him slay them, 
burn them away—the enemy who fights us,’ the word is removed 
toto caelo from the sfere of the yaéjamina, and appears in the settled 
meaning of ‘enemy’ (aritndama!) which the word holds thru 
Hindu time. In AV. 7. 88. 1 (cf. 10. 4. 26) the word ari is ad- 
dressed to a snake, or its poison. So, among the many RV. passages 
in which ari has certainly its bad meaning, ary4h p4rasyantarasya 
tarusah, 6. 15. 310. 115. 5, ‘the enemy within and without,’ 
shows the word in an aspect which is scarcely derivable (Geldner, 
l. c., p. 91) thru the linkage ‘ reicher, geldprotz, rivale, feind.’? He 
remarks that the antara is the competitor, whereas the para is the 
real enemy, a construction which seems to me to suffer from over- 
nicety. 

However, even in the midst of the word’s uses that are ordinarily 
construed as benign there is much uncertainty. The word started 
with the meaning of ‘ noble,’ or ‘ gentleman.’ It, and its close but 
rare congener ary4, are surely of the same stuff as arya, ‘ noble,’ 
‘ Aryan,’ that undisputed word which is contrasted with dasa and 
disyu. ari (arya) is ‘gentleman,’ ‘ patron,’ yéjamana; but it is 
also ‘noble priest,’ something like ‘high or supervising priest.’ 
Geldner points out that ari is frequently contrasted with forms of 
vigva which refer to the commonalty, the vicgah, janah, krstayah, 
and carsandyah. But he neglects to point out that in two un- 
commonly clear passages ary4h (aryé 4) is contrasted not with 
vigve, but with vicve kardvah, ‘all the poets,’ which is something 
very different from vigve, in the sense of ‘common folk.’ The 
passages are as follows (RV. 6. 45. 33, and 8. 94, 3): 





*See The Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 192, for December, 
1906, pp. 1 ff. 
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tat si no vigve ary4 4 séda grnanti karavah, 

brbim sahasradatamam sirim sahasrasaitamam, 6. 45. 33. 
tat si no vigve arya & sada grnanti karavah, 

marttah sémapitaye, 8. 94. 3. 


As regards the first of these passages it is part of a danastuti. 
When a text of that sort says that all the poets up to the ari praise 
Brbu, a most generous bestower of gifts, then the ari would seem 
to be one of these poets, presumably the leading, or the superior, 
or the guiding one, primarily ‘ His Reverence.’ I do not see how 
one can avoid the conclusion that ari and siri are here in contrast 
with one another. That the ari should be here a rich patron on 
the one hand, or a stingy person on the other, is quite out of the 
question.” 

Neisser, p. 102, as all interpreters before him, is deeply intrigued 
by the word aridhayas, which he would render by ‘ reichlich milch- 
end.’ His entire treatment of 2. ari- on that page seems to me to 
suffer from the failure to recognize that ari has the meaning here 
suggested. The word occurs in a danastuti stanza, 1. 126. 5: 


parvam 4nu préyatim 4 dade vas 
trin yuktaén astav aridhayaso gah, 


Geldner, p. 80, renders, ‘ after the first presentation I received for 
you three (wagons) with spans, and eight cows which nourish a 
rich man.’ And he remarks, in that spicy, keenly visualized way 
of his, ‘ since the rich man naturally makes much greater demands, 
aridhayas became honorific epithet of an abundantly yielding cow.’ 
This is all too twisted and round-about: aridhayas means simply, 
‘nourishing the ari-priest’; the cows given in a danastuti are, of 
course, counted upon to satisfy the priests of whom the ari-priest 
is mentioned xar’ égoxnv. I may ask, is there really any chance 
for another construction ? 

The expression aridhayaso gah is in inverted contrast with 4gor 
arih, the ari-priest of him that gives no cow, or, the ari-priest who 





7 Oldenberg, ZDMG. 54. 175: ‘Das singen immerdar unsre Siinger vom 
Geizigen her (d. h. im Gegensatz zum Geizigen, mit dem Vorrang gegen- 
liber dem Geizigen): den Brbu u. s. w.? We may ask what a stingy per- 
son has to do with Brbu’s liberality? 
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operates for one that is poor or stingy, in 8. 2. 14. In stanza 13 
of the same hymn a priest says, 


revan id revata stota syat tvavato maghdénah. 


This, addressed to Indra, means, ‘The singer would be rich, 
(working for) a liberal patron such as thou art (O Indra)!’ On 
the other hand, in the next stanza the ari employed by a poor man 
is described as inattentive for the opposite reason, namely, that the 
poor man is not, or cannot be liberal : 


ukthém cand casyamanam gor arir 4 ciketa, 
na gayatram giyaminam, 


‘The ari-priest does not take care of the uktha (Rig-Vedic song), 
as it is being recited; nor of the gayatra (Sima-Vedic anthem or 
offertory), as it is being sung, for one who has no cow to give (for 
a poor man).’ Here the ari-priest is obviously a supervisor of the 
special priests (hétar and udgatar) ; cf. RV. 10. 71. 11, etc. about 
which see below, p. 168. Geldner employs this passage as the 
foundation stone for his unitarian explanation of ari as the rich 
patron: ‘ Ein reicher hat noch nie geachtet weder auf das vorge- 
tragene gedicht, noch auf das gesungene lied des armen.’* And 
he remarks that only the rich finds favor (findet gnade) in the 
eyes of the rich. Thus it was also in India. We may ask, why 
should the rich man ever pay attention to the sacrifice of the poor? 
Or why, indeed, should he not pay attention, if he be so minded? 
It is not his affair; why concern himself with it at all, unless he 
happens to have some personal reason? When sounded to the 
bottom there is no real basis for this bright, but ‘ tendential’ in- 
terpretation. 

There are, next, two passages which contain the expression 
aryéh sudastaraya, meaning obviously, ‘for, or in behalf of, him 
who is very generous to the ari-priest ’: 

1, 184. 1:... huvema.. . nasatyi kiha cit santav aryé divé 
népata sudastaraya, ‘ we call the two Nasatyas, the sons of Dyaus, 
wherever they may be, in behalf of him who is very generous to 
the ari-priest.’ 





® Bergaigne, Etudes, p. 170, renders, ‘Le pauvre n’a cure de réciter un 
hymne, de chanter un chant, pour celui qui n’a pas de vache.’ How near, 
and yet so far! 
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And 1. 185. 9: bhiri cid ary4h sudistarayesa mddanta isayema 
devah, ‘ may we, rejoicing in strength (or food), bring much (good) 
to him that is very liberal to the ari-priest!’? Geldner (p. 75) in 
both passages renders ary4h sudastaraya by ‘dem der noch freige- 
biger ist als der reiche,’ ® but this contains an obvious non sequitur: 
the rich man is not necessarily or habitually liberal (e. g. 8. 45. 15, 
revan 4dacurih; or 10. 160. 4, y6 revian nad sunétis6mam). That 
the comparative sudastara may mean ‘ very liberal’ is evident from 
the opposite expression, 8. 81. 7, adagustarasya védah, ‘ the property 
of him that does not give very liberally.” For the genitive govern- 
ment cf, also 1. 27. 2, midhvén asmakam. Closely fitting with the 
preceding is the expression, bravad yatha na ad arih sudase, 7. 64. 3, 
‘in order that the ari-priest may then tell of us to a liberal giver.’ 
Geldner, p. 81, very ingeniously, ‘auf dass dann der Patron uns 
einem (anderen) Freigebigen empfehlen kann.’ But the bracketed 
word ‘ anderen,’ as well as the preceding passages, point the other 
way. In 7. 92. 4, nitécaniso ary4h also seems to mean, ‘ gladdening 
the ari-priest ’; note the contrast with siiribhih in the same stanza, 
and cf. for the genitive government haérinam nitécgana, 8. 25. 23. 

We have been moving largely in the sfere of the danastuti, and 
we may continue to do so for a while longer. 5. 34. 9: 


sahasrasam dgnivecim grnise 
catrim agna upamaém ketim aryah, 


‘I praise Catri . . . who gives a thousand, the highest beacon (the 
beau-ideal) of the ari-priest,? meaning, of course, that Catri is 
an ideal giver; cf. ketim ubhayasya jantéh in 7. 9.1. Again 8. 
19. 36: 


addin me paurukutsy4h paiicicdtamn trasddasyur vadhiinim, 
méanhistho ary4h satpatih, 


‘ Trasadasyu has given me fifty spans, he the lord, most liberal to 
the ari-priest.’? For the objective genitive after manhistha cf. the 
unquestionable construction in 8. 92. 1, indram . . . maénhistham 
carsaninam, ‘ Indra most liberal to the people.’ In 8. 19. 36 ary4h 
as nominative is intrinsically very doubtful. Next, 5. 33. 9, 





* He renders 1. 185. 9, ‘recht sehr wollen wir dem, der noch freigebiger 
ist als der Reiche, gefallen, ihr gétter, uns des Lohnes erfreuend.’ 
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sahasraé me cyavataéno dadana 
anikém aryé vapuse narcat, 


‘ Cyavatana, who gives a thousand, honored me with a jewel as if 
for the adornment of an ari-priest.’ In the group narcat (padap. 
na -+ arcat) arcat seems to mean ‘ presented as a token of honor’ 
(Sayana, prayachat).*° vapuse is regularly used in the sense of 
‘adornment,’ ‘ beautification,’ with the genitive of the person 
adorned (see Grassmann). The dependence of the genitive aryéh 
upon vapuse has here critical value; Geldner, p. 94, who takes 
aryéh as nominative in his construction of the word as ‘ patron,’ 
leaves vapuse in mid-air: ‘Cyavatana, der Herr (aryah), der 
tausend schenkte, verehrte mir einen Schmuck, wie um (mich) 
schéner zu machen.’ The reader may well pause here and reflect 
whether it is likely that ari, and not stiri or maghavan, should 
appear in nearly all the preceding passages in the sense of ‘ rich 
patron,’ and whether, on the other hand, it is likely that the person 
upon whom gifts are bestowed (the ari-priest) should fail to be 
mentioned at all. 

Neisser, p. 102, assumes an adverbial prefix ari — Gr. dpi-, épi- 
for ari-girta, aristuta, as well as ari-dhayas (above). One of the 
passages, 8. 1. 22, contrasts aristuté with vigvagirta, and Geldner, 
thruout his brilliant article, has emfasized the antithesis between 
ari and vigva (and related expressions). He assumes that this 
antithesis always refers to ‘rich’ and ‘plebs.’ This is hard on 
the expression arigirtah siirih, as applied to Varuna in 1. 186. 3: 
fsad ydtha no varunah sukirtir isag ca parsad arigirtah sitrih. 
Geldner, p. 79, translates, ‘auf dass uns Varuna schén gepriesen 
werde, es spende Lohn der (sogar) von dem Reichen geriihmte 
Herr.’ Neisser justly takes offence at the collocation of ari and 
suri which according to Geldner mean the same thing (in cases 
where ari has its benign meaning). The difficulty vanishes as soon 
as we take ari-girtéh to mean ‘ praised by the ari-priest’ who is 
of course, rather than the y4jamana, in the position to furnish 
‘ praise that delights’ (sukirti). Since vigve are directly described 
as vicve kardvah in 6. 45. 33; 8. 94. 3, the antithesis between ari- 
priest (high-priest) and ordinary priests (of the hotar, udgatar, 
adhvaryi variety) is just as well authenticated as the antithesis 





10 See Neisser, p. 110. 
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between ‘ rich and plebs.’? This applies also to 8. 1. 22, vigvagirtah 
and aristutéh, and to 1. 61. 9, vigvagirtah svarih. The word 
svarih, ‘(Indra) who is served by a competent ari,’ seems to me 
by a sort of tactus eruditus to refer not to a yaéjamana but to a 
yajaka. In general, passages which contain technical words of 
praise or service seem to me to point in the same direction. Thus 
the aryé girah in 1. 122. 14; 10. 148. 3, where Geldner (p. 82) is 
constrained to say, ‘the song of the patron is the song ordered by 
the yéjamana and the song sung for him.’ This reminds us rather 
of the court practices of Bhojaraja and others in the Bhojapra- 
bandha and Prabandhacintaémani; it is, as far as otherwise known, 
not Vedic, nor is it the least bit necessary to resort to the theory 
of such conditions. Similarly, 7. 8. 1, indhé raja s4m aryé némo- 
bhih, ‘( Agni), the king, is kindled with the obeisances of the ari,’ 
refers ritualistically to a priest, not a yaéjamana. 

In 8. 65, 9, vicvan aryé vipaccité *ti khyas tiyam 4 gahi, Geldner, 
p. 8%, introduces a desolating asyndeton in the three first obviously 
coordinated words, ‘alle (auch) des reichen Nebenbuhlers rede- 
kundigen (Sanger) lass unbeachtet,’ etc. He supplies the word 
‘singer’ which is there in the text, in the accusative plural aryé 
coordinate with the two other words. ‘ Do not heed all the eloquent 
(or, inspired) ari-priests’ etc.! By the same token vigvan aryah in 
%. 48. 3 means not, ‘alle (auch) die reichen Nebenbuhler’ (Geld- 
ner, ibid.), but all ari-priests who are in rivalry for the favor of 
the gods mentioned in that stanza. Geldner introduces the same 
kind of asyndeton in this article almost countless times. I may cite 
10. 20. 4, aryé vicim gatir eti, which he renders (p. 79), ‘des 
reichen Herrn (und auch) der Leute Tageslauf beginnt,’ whereas 
it means, ‘ the daily sacrificial course of the ari’s folk (the priests) 
starts up’; 10. 89. 3, janimany aryah, which he renders, ‘ die 
Menschenkinder, (auch) die Reichen’ (p. 83), whereas it obviously 
means the folk of the ari. The expression is identical with aryé 
janan in 5. 33. 2; 6. 20. 1, which he renders (p. 88) ‘ die (anderen) 
Leute—auch die Reichen,’ whereas it means ‘the folk of the ari.’ 
It is not always possible to decide which of the three ari we have 
here before us, patron (ydjamina), priest, or rival, because the 
situation at times involves rivalry at the sacrifice. In 1. 81. 9 
jénanam aryé védo adacusim, ‘the property of impious folk of 
the ari,’ is according to Geldner, p. 88, ‘das Vermégen der Leute 
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(auch) des Reichen.’** Here, as in the parallel expression, 8. 81. 
7, jaminim ddagustarasya védah, ‘the property of the folk of the 
very impious (ari),’ the word ari clearly shows its evil meaning. 

We may take the frase vigvan aryé vipaccitah, which really means 
the same thing as vicgvan vipran, as guarantee that collocations like 
vipagcito ’ryé vipah, 8. 1. 4; or simply, vipo ’ryéh in 4. 48. 1; 8. 
63. 7 refer to ari-priests. Geldner, p. 104, translates the long frase, 
vipagcito *ryé6 vipo janinaim, in 8. 1. 4, by, ‘die Redekundigen 
(vipagcito) die Reden des reichen Patrons (aryé vipo) und der 
(anderen) Leute.’ It would seem to mean ‘the inspired songs of 
the folk of the inspired ari-priest,’ where jAnanim represents vicvan 
in 8. 65. 9, both referring to the priests (kardvah) under the super- 
vision or control of the ari-priest. Hardly less certainly aciso 
aryah, 3. 43. 2; 8. 54. 7; or formulas of the type johiitram arydh, 
1. 118. 9; carkrtyam arydh, 4, 38. 2, show the ari-priest, rather 
than the ari-patron. Cf. with the last AV. 20. 127. 11, indrah 
karim abibudhad ut tistha vicara jaran, maméd ugrasya carkrdhi, 
‘Indra has encouraged the kari (poet) .., (saying) praise me 
loudly.’ Here kara reflects the ari-priest and carkrdhi transmutes 
carkrtyam. So also in 1. 9. 10, where the ari sings the saman, 
called brhat, our word is naturally to be taken in the sense of 
ari-priest. 

I have hinted more than once that the ari-priest is some kind of 
high priest. If we transfuse the formula vicve ary4 4 . . . grnanti 
karavah (6. 45. 33; 8. 94. 3) into modern diction, say into the 
frase, ‘ all singers up to Ari sang their parts of the opera perfectly,’ 
we naturally substitute for Ari, Patti or Caruso. In 6. 25. 7, 
asmakaso yé nrtamaso aryd4 indra sirdyo dadhiré puré nah, suri 
and ari are obviously contrasted, ‘our Siris (patrons) who have 
placed us, the Aris (priests), at the head of the sacrifice.’ Here 
the Aris are Purohitas. The striking and much-discussed hymn, 
RV. 10. 71, is neither a ‘ weisheitslied ’ nor a mystery hymn of any 
kind, but a charm to secure proper service at the brahma, the sacri- 
fice in all its aspects. The opening word of the hymn, brhaspate, 
addressed to the ‘ Lord of the braéhma,’ symbolizes the context of 
the hymn. Especial emfasis is laid on the proper equipment, 
codperation, and diligence of the participants in the sacrifice who 





11 Cf, cfigvato Adacguso giyasya ... védah, 7. 19. 1. 
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are evidently not always all that they should be (see especially sts. 
4-7). The last stanza is a sort of triumfal coda, in which the 
four principal priests are exhibited as being in the perfect practice 
of their respective activities. Three of them are obviously hétar, 
udgatar, and adhvaryi; the fourth, mentioned in between udgatar 
and adhvaryi, is described as, brahma tvo vadati jatavidyim, ‘ one 
as Brahman speaks his native wisdom.’ See the closely related 
stanza, 10. 107. 6, tam ev4 rsimn tim u brahmanam ahur yajianyam 
samagim ukthacisam, which clearly refers to a supervising brah- 
man, and may be well compared with 8. 2. 14 (above, p. 163) 
where it is the ari-priest’s business to supervise the uktha (uktham 
. . . Gasy4manam) and the siman (gayatrim giy4minam). This 
Brahman recurs elsewhere in the RV.”* Cf. TS. 7. 3.1.4. The 
uncertainties which surround the word ari forbid us to insist; but 
it would seem that the word ari, in the sense of ‘ priest,’ lies within 
the sfere of puréhita and brahman which two, in their turn, are 
scarcely differentiated in the early texts. 

Neisser does not follow his usual, most laudable method in his 
treatment of the words adri and adrivant. He omits to account for 
his translation of adrivant by ‘ Herr des Donnerkeils,’ whereas he 
renders adri itself by ‘stone, rock, mountain.’ This rendering of 
adrivant has Sayana for its sponsor, and has been followed by the 
Western interpreters (PW., Grassm., etc.) quite unhesitatingly, ex- 
cept that Bergaigne, Ltudes, p. 45, proposes, ‘ habitant de la mon- 
tagne,’ c’est-a-dire ‘du ciel,’ a subjective, mythological interpre- 
tation for which there is no basis. Neither of these translations 
join the derivative adrivant properly to the primary adri; certainly 
adri does not mean ‘ donnerkeil.’ The long list of occurrences of 
adri show it to mean ‘ rock, mountain,’ especially the rock which 
encloses the cows held captive by the Panis; or, yet more frequently, 
‘ press-stone,’ with which the soma juice is expressed from the 
plant. Grassmann cites two instances, out of a total of perhaps a 
hundred, in which he assumes ‘ schleuderstein’ to be the meaning 
of the word: Bergaigne has disposed of them otherwise, quite 
correctly. 

That Indra’s epithet adrivant does not mean ‘ Herr des Donner- 





r 


**See Bloomfield, SBE, xlii, pp. lxivff.; The Atharvaveda, pp. 32 ff.; 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (3d and 4th edition), pp. 379 ff.; Geld- 
ner, Ved. Stud. ii, 144 ff. 
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keils’ ought to be self-evident, because Indra has quite enough to 
do to attend to his vajra, ‘bolt.’ That is his peculiar weapon, as 
is shown by the three charades 8. 29. 2-5, where the habitual 
weapons of the gods Tvastar, Indra, and Rudra are key-notes of 
their character. Indra is described, vajram éko bibharti hasta 
ahitamn, téna vrtrani jighnate. How strange would be, adrim éko 
bibharti etc. On the other hand see 1. 165. 4, where Indra says 
unequivocally, brahmani me matayah cém sutasah ctisma iyarti 
prabhrto me adrih, ‘. . . the press-stone has been prepared for me.’ 
On the strength of this idea I defined adrivant (used almost ex- 
clusively of Indra) as ‘he to whom belongs the press-stone,’ in 
ZDMG. 48. 572; JAOS. 31. 5%. It is quite unnecessary to add the 
numberless passages in which the press-stones are described as being 
active in behalf of Indra; they show adrivant to be a purely ritual- 
istic, totally unmythological epithet of Indra, like rjisin, ‘he to 
whom belong the soma dregs’; or rcisama, ‘he for whom the 
suman is composed on the basis of the rks’ (see below).1* A linger- 
ing prejudice against ritualistic conceptions in the midst of poetic 
descriptions of the doings of the gods obscures in such cases appre- 
ciation of the true nature of RV. poetry, shown particularly in that 
curious habit of these poets’ minds which permits them to deal with 
(to us) trivial accessories of the ritual as tho they were on a par 
with the many genuinely poetic conceptions which are aroused in 
them by their vision of the gods and the cosmos. See, e. g. 1. 164. 
34, 35, where a solemn riddle asks the question, prchami tva p4ram 
antamn prthivyah, and the answer is, that the trivial yédi, the smail 
elevation used for the fire and the sacrifice utensils, is the highest 
point of the earth (iyarn védih paro antah prthivyah. 

In a few cases, I regret to say, Neisser has refused to accept 
interpretations which seem to me almost too obvious for further 
discussion. Or, at least, he has expressed doubts which the just 
authority of his book will tend to spread. The word anisavya, RV. 
10. 108. 6, certainly means ‘ unwarlike,’ as long as isavyaé means 
‘ warlike,’ in unquestionable passages of the Yajur-Veda.** When, 





18. We may remember also diksini ‘baksheesh,’ as epithet of lovely 
Usas, Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 72 ff., where may be found some 
reflections on the attitude of the Vedic poets towards ritualistic objects 
and conceptions. 

14 AJPh. 38, 11 ff. 
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in due time, Neisser arrives at the word asenyd in the same pas- 
sege, obviously parallel to anisavy4, he is constrained to say, ‘ wahr- 
scheinlich, keinem geschoss ausgesetzt.? But sénya means ‘ warlike ’ 
in indrah sényah, 1. 81. 2; 30. 2, so that there is not a chance 
that either anisavya or asenyé mean anything else whatsoever than 
‘unwarlike.’ Similarly, étagva means ‘ bright-rayed,’ not merely 
‘bright.’ ?° The curious compound ukhachid, 4. 19. 9, apparently a 
humorous kenning for grona ‘ lame ’ = ‘ pot-breaker,’ ** simply can 
not mean ‘he whose hip is broken,’ because -chid is an active 
verbal, and who knows how ukha came to be listed as a designation 
oi a part of the body in the gana krodadi? That the word arupitam 
in 4. 5. %, 4gre rup4 drupitam, means ‘has ascended,’ standing as 
it does by the side of rip which obviously means ‘ height,’ ‘ ascent ” 
(cf. ruho ruroha, AV. 13. 1. 4; 3. 26; rohanti rihah, MS. 4. 12. 2; 
181. 15, etc.), should not be questioned. We have here a back- 
formation from the causative stem ropaya, which is quite as natural 
as the root gup from gopaya; see JAOS. 2%. 74 ff. Especially 
Oldenberg’s warm and elegant polemic against my explanation of 
reisama, as ‘he for whom the siman is sung upon the rks’ should 
not have been indorsed by Neisser in the words, ‘ dunkles Beiwort 
Indra’s . . . sachlich wie formal nicht wahrscheinlich.’ Consider- 
ing virasat for *virasét and the notorious inclination of the Vedic 
language towards iambic dipodies, rcisama for *frcisima is axio- 
matic, rather than to be proved. And I am deterred not at all by 
the ritualistic nature of the epithet (see above) because it states in 
set form what is said many times, namely, that the siman is sung 
particularly for Indra. I would refer the reader to JAOS. 21. 
50 ff.; WZKM. 17. 157 for further information. I hope that 
Neisser will not follow Oldenberg, and translate jirya in the sense 
‘old man’ (note the impossible gerundive formation), in 6. 2. 7, 
where we must read ajuryéh (purivajuryéh for puriva jaryah) which 
exhibits an ordinary epithet of Agni, disguised by quantitative 
metathesis ; cf. ririsista yar janah for ririsistayur janah in 8. 18. 
13; see Aufsdtze, Ernst Kuhn gewidmet, pp. 211 ff. Without such 
advances the interpretation of the RV. would indeed seem hopeless. 

I add a few scattering remarks: As regards the article drvan, 





15 AJPh. 17, 427. 
**AJPh. 38, 13 ff.; cf. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda, p. 47, note. 
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there is the stanza AV. 18. 3. 19 with its unconforming expression 
té 4rvanah kavdya 4 grnota. Weber‘? would emend 4rvanah to 
atharvinah; Whitney to arvaiicah, both without real base. It 
seems difficult to apply ‘ horse’ in this connection,** and the word 
seems to throw itself back upon one of its Avestan meanings which 
crops out in the earlier renderings of the Tiibingen school, 
‘reisiger’; cf. caktam drvate in 10. 40. 5. See also SV. 1. 435; 
AC. 9. 9. 8; CQ. 16. 17. 6; Vait. 27. 9, devasya savituh save svar- 
gan (Vait. svargam) arvanto jayata (AQ. jayatah; Vait. jayema). 
Garbe translates Vait., ‘modgen wir reisige die himmelswelt ge- 
winnen.”’ In RV. 7%. 40. 6, mayobhuvo no 4rvanto ni pantu, as in 
the preceding passages, the rendering of a4rvanto by ‘horses,’ or 
‘racers,’ seems forced, tho not impossible. The relation also of 
anarvan, which seems to mean ‘ having no (hostile) arvan to con- 
tend against,’ needs to be brought into closer contact with Neisser’s 
treatment of 4rvan, and arvant.—It is hardly likely that dkava 
means primarily ‘ nicht gering,’ or that kava is the interrogative 
used pejoratively, because kava occurs in kavatni (7. 32. 9) pre- 
fixed to a suffix without etymological value, and is obviously con- 
generic with piyatna (8. 2.15). Both words are az. Aey., but their 
meaning is clear enough, ‘ impious,’ ‘ hateful.’ Hence it is safe to 
connect the Vedic stem with Avestan kava ‘blind,’ ‘ impious’; see 
Meillet in Bergaigne, Quarante Hymnes, p. 108, note 6; and cf. 
Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda, p. 146, note 2.—Without doubt 
anudha(h) in 10. 115. 1 receives light from, and throws light upon 
nodha(h) in 1. 124. 4, as Grassmann suggests and explains most 
brilliantly: ‘ Kénnte man es (sc. nodhis) hier = aniidhas setzen 
und als die Jungfrau fassen, deren Mutterbrust noch nicht ent- 
faltest ist.’ . . . He translates correctly, ‘ Ihr Busen zeigt sich wie 
der reinen Jungfrau, als zarte Maid enthiillt sie ihre Reize.? Both 
nodhis and anidhas, as observes correctly, for the latter word, 
Pischel, Ved. Stud. ii. 97 note, Classical nagnika ‘ girl before 
menstruation ’; cf. alomiki, AB. 5. 23. This still leaves open the 
possibility that nodhas plays upon some characteristic, real or ficti- 
tious, of the Rishi of that name; cf. Bergaigne, La Religion Vé- 
dique, i. 243; ii. 301.—Whatever may be the meaning of asmrta- 





17 SKAWB. 1896, p. 263 (11 of reprint). 
18 Cf. perhaps RV. 4. 36. 6. 
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dhru, 10. 61. 4, the derivation of dhru is clear on purely linguistic 
grounds: dhru belongs to dhvar, dhirv, ‘injure,’ both derivatives 
of a dissyllabic base dharu (I.E. dheru). dhru: dhvar—hru : 
hvar; cf. dhruti: hruti. See for these relations PAOS. vol. 16, 
pp. clviii ff.; or BB. 23. 107 ff. This derivation was seen by the 
Pet. Lex. and Grassmann, and is accepted by Neisser. As the word 
is an epithet of the Acvins we may remember their doctorship and 
render, ‘of whom no injury is remembered,’ i. e., they cure un- 
failingly ; cf. 1. 181. 1; 10: 39. 3, ete. 

I cannot conclude this notice without repeating my thanks to 
Neisser for his enlightened and utterly devoted labor. His work 
will be used no less constantly than Grassmann’s and I would ex- 
press the ardent hope that it will be carried to conclusion with the 
same competence and devotion that characterize every page of its 
first part. 

Maurice BLOOMFIELD. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


The Phoenician Origin of Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons, dis- 
covered by Phoenician and Sumerian inscriptions in Britain, 
by pre-Roman Briton coins and a mass of new history. By 
L. A. WappELtt. London: WiLiiamMs AnD Norcats, Ltp., 
1924. xxvi-++ 450 pp. Price, 15 shillings. 


Mr. Waddell, an archeologist of distinction with an impressive 
series of publications on India and Tibet to his credit, and an 
ex-professor of Tibetan in London University, has applied years 
of study to the subject of British origins. He has added Semitic, 
Egyptian, Hittite, and Sumerian to his Indo-European studies, 
with especial attention to epigraphy and to artistic representations. 
He then approached the Newton Stone, so called because it now 
stands at Newton House in Aberdeenshire, and without difficuity 
read its two inscriptions, one in an uncertain alphabet and the 
other in Ogam signs. This stone, it should be stated, is a very 
ancient monument, which may well be pre-Roman; no two previous 
scholars have agreed upon its interpretation. What does he find? 
It is a bilingual inscription. KaZZi occurs in one part, QaS§ in 
the second or Ogam (minuscules indicate inherent or ligatured char- 
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acters) ; this is Kassi, the name from which we have the Kassite 
Kings of Babylonia. Then SSSILOKOYr and SIOLLaGGA, or 
Cilicia; GYAOLOWONIE and GIOLN: “the Khilani, or Hitt-ite 
palace-dweller ”; PoHNIG: “the Phoenician.” But his most im- 
portant find is PrWT, which may possibly be PrAT: this is 
identical with the Bharata’s of India, with brhat, with prthvi ‘ the 
broad’ Mother Earth, with Brit-ain, with Latin Fort- -una, in the 
Cretain goddess Brito-martis, and in many other things. It is 
true that he disregards the aspiration in two of the Sanskrit words, 
but what of that? The elements reappear in ever so many British 
place names, such as Dun-barton, Porton, Broad-bury, Prittle-well, 
Porteynon, Forton, Wart-hill, etc., etc. 

The Newton Stone is Mr. Waddell’s prize evidence, on which he 
builds up an amazing historical structure, by accepting the precise 
historicity of the Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth and every- 
thing else that has been handed down about early Britain. There 
is too much even to be summarized adequately; but here are some 
of his main points. The Indo-Europeans, whom he calls Aryans, 
were in origin the Sumerians, the Hittites, and the Phoenicians, 
the last named being the sea-going branch. The Phoenicians made 
a settlement and partial conquest of Britain about 2800 B.c. The 
“Brutus the Trojan” of the Chronicles, who was really the 
Peirithoos of Greek legend, came to Britain in 1103 B.c., and 
conquered Caledonia, thereby giving the start to the story of his 
slaying the Calydonian boar. These Phoenicians brought with 
them the sun-worship and Bel-fire rites, of which survivals are to 
be traced in many places. The INARA of Briton coins is identical 
in name with the Sanskrit Indra and St. Andrew. But enough: 
the curious reader must peruse the volume to enjoy it to the full. 

This volume represents the chief fruits of a lifetime of study; 
its author has two more volumes, elaborating the theme, in manu- 
script, ready for publication. It is an overwhelming pity that he 
did not publish portions of it as monographs, in technical periodi- 
cals, that they might receive proper corrective criticism, which 
might have directed his unquestionably extensive learning into 
more valid channels. But unfortunately Mr. Waddell is innocent 
of the most elementary principles of etymological procedure. He 
accepts Sumerian as the primitive Indo-European speech, and 
equates French mar-di directly with the Sumerian name Maru 
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(= Mar-duk), p. 354; he takes great pleasure in pointing out how 
little English good girl has changed from its prototype Sumerian 
kud gal, p. 258; he sees in Sumerian ag “one ” the origin of Greek 
eis (really from *sems), p. 240. Almost every page reveals ex- 
amples of these types; an etymologist cannot place any confidence 
in any of his equations. 

But to return to the Newton Stone: I can see how he trans- 
literates the Ogam characters, but not how he deciphered the other, 
which he calls “ Aryan-Phoenician.” Comparison with old Phoe- 
nician characters will not give his values, though a mixture of 
carelessly written Phoenician, Greek, and Latin might do so, for 
all but some of the most important letters. 

As I said, it is an overwhelming pity. 

Ro.tanpD G. KENT. 


Bohemond I, Prince of Antioch. By RatpH BAILEY YEWDALE. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton UNIVERSITY PREss, 1924. 
143 pp. Price $2. 


Of the matters at issue between the Latins and the Greeks in 
the twelfth century, few were of greater importance than the 
possession of Antioch. The author of this monograph has done 
more than set forth the origin of this conflict in a clear and con- 
vincing manner: he has brought together the surviving bits of au- 
thentic information regarding Bohemond, that highly picturesque 
son of Robert Guiscard. Born out of the purple, disinherited of 
everything except the remarkable ability of his Norman progeni- 
tors, Bohemond bade fair to outdo the several other Normans who 
carved out fame and fortune for themselves. The material, as 
brought together, reveals him as by no means the least interesting 
of the group, and as possessed, to an unusual degree, of both the 
good and bad qualities of the Norman strain. 

This work was done as a doctoral dissertation and bears the 
mark of close attention to the scientific technique usual in such 
a production. It displays, also, unusual insight and judgment, 
as well as felicity of expression. Perhaps the author allowed his 
enthusiasm to carry him a bit far in ascribing to Bohemond the 
project of a vast empire which should include the Greek -empire 
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together with the Latin holdings in Syria. Perhaps, too, he lingers 
needlessly long upon Chalandon’s weakness in regard to the origin 
of the Latin distrust of Alexius. Probably, as the editor suggests, 
the author’s final revision would have cleared up some points in 
the text, in which case these two matters of emphasis would doubt- 
less have received attention. That final revision, however, never 
occurred, owing to the premature death of the author. 

All students of the period must acknowledge a debt to Prof. D. 
C. Munro, who saw this study through the press. The ability dis- 
played in it only sharpens the regret of all at the early closing of 
so promising a career. 


University of Minnesota. A. C. Krey. 


Das orientalische Problem zur Zeit der Entstehung des Tiir- 
kischen Reiches nach venezianischen Quellen. Hin Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Beziehungen Venedigs zu Sultan Bajezid I., 
zu Byzanz, Ungarn und Genua und zum Reiche von Kiptschak 
(1381-1400). Max Siuperscumint. Bettraige zur Kultur- 
geschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance. Herausge- 
geben von Water Goetz: Leipzig und Berlin, 1923. xiii 
+ 206 pp. 

This dissertation is apparently only a part of a larger study, 
as of the third “ Abschnitt” only the introduction is included ; 
but the first two parts are sufficiently complete in themselves to 
form a valuable contribution. 

The author thinks, and rightly, that the’ Venetian material has 
been too much neglected by the writers on this period. For this 
study he has drawn largely from unpublished documents in the 
Venetian archives, and this is his special contribution. His work 
cannot be read intelligently by anyone not already familiar with 
the main course of events in the last years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As he says, “ Das Biichlein von G. Bechmann: ‘ Der Kampf 
Kaiser Sigmunds gegen die werdende Weltmacht der Osmanen,’ 
das in seiner ubermissig zugespitzten Art zur Uberpriifung reizt, 
und der damals eben erschienene zweite Band von Kretschmayrs 
ausgezeichneter ‘ Geschichte von Venedig’ waren meine Ausgangs- 
punkte.” 

In the first part Dr. Silberschmidt seeks to prove that the twenty 
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years included in this study laid the foundation for Venice’s great 
power in Italy in the fifteenth century. He traces the recovery of 
Venice after the war of Chioggia, its diplomatic relations with 
Hungary and Genoa, and shows how it profited by the weakness of 
the latter and the strife for the Hungarian crown. In the second 
part he discusses Venice’s Oriental policy during the last ten years 
of the century, with especial reference to the Crusade of Nicopolis, 
1396. 

It is a very complicated period and the narrative attempts to 
explain Venice’s relations with Hungary, Genoa, France, Byzan- 
tium, the Turks and the Mongols. There is much that is new and 
this dissertation necessitates a revision of some of the views held by 
previous writers, whose mistakes the author cites. His explanation 
of Venice’s new policy toward the Turks is interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

As he says, the Oriental policy of Venice is very hard to interpret. 
He shows how it wavered and changed and how inconsistent it fre- 
quently was. It was thoroughly selfish, as was to be expected. 
The lack of accurate information about events in the East and the 
fortunes of the various Venetian colonies hampered the Signory, and 
the conflicting interests of the citizens caused much vacillation. 

The main criticism of this very detailed work is that the author 
is too much inclined to trace a consistent policy which was the 
basis for the acts of Venice. If he were more familiar with the con- 
duct of a large legislative body and realized how, swayed by the 
interests of its individual members, it adopted compromises which 
commanded a sufficient number of votes, he would be better fitted 
to interpret the course of action in Venice. In addition the docu- 
ments need more study than the author has given them. If Dr. Sil- 
berschmidt had been able to study the motives of self-interest which 
actuated the voters and led to the decisions embodied in the docu- 
ments, it would have been possible for him to explain why Venice 
followed first one policy, then another. But this will be possible, if 
ever, only when much more study has been given both to the con- 
ditions in Venice and the interests of the various families. 

There is a good bibliography; the very full table of contents, 
covering 64 pages, supplies in part the lack of an index. 


Dana C. Munro. 


Princeton University. 
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The Book of Job, a Revised Text and Version. By C. J. Batt, 
with Preface by C. F. Burney. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1922. 480 pp. 


This exposition of the greatest poem in the Hebrew language— 
one of the greatest products of literary genius in any language— 
by a veteran Semitic and Sumerian scholar is in many ways @ 
noteworthy book. One does not need to tell readers of this Jour- 
NAL that the text of Job is corrupt and difficult and that our only 
instruments for its correction are the ancient versions. Dr. Ball 
has addressed himself particularly to textual problems, and, with 
wide linguistic knowledge and great ingenuity, has made note- 
worthy contributions to the emendation of the text at many points. 
The reviewer has worked the book through in the original Hebrew 
and the ancient Versions in his Seminary since the appearance 
of Ball’s Commentary, consulting his work among others on prac- 
tically every verse, and is glad to bear testimony to the originality 
and freshness of Ball’s suggestions, a considerable number of which 
seem highly probable. He cannot, however, adopt the enthusiastic 
language concerning them which Professor Burney employs in his 
preface for reasons which will presently appear. 

On critical questions Ball takes the following positions. He re- 
gards the Elihu speeches (cc. 32-37) and the praise of Wisdom in 
c. 28 as later interpolations, though he seems to find no difficulty 
in accepting the Behemoth and Leviathan sections in cc. 40, 41 
as a part of the original work. With Duhm and Schmidt he re- 
gards the poem as composed in stanzas of four lines each, though 
he apparently thinks that, either because of editorial meddling 
with the text, or because the poet never fully polished his work, 
it is impossible to distinguish the stanzas after c. 22. For the 
earlier part of the book this theory of quatrains is employed as 
one of the criteria for textual criticism. In the judgment of the 
reviewer this is a fault. We know too little of Hebrew metres or 
of Hebrew versification to make theories concerning either of them 
a basis of textual criticism. 

Suggestive as Ball’s text-critical and philological work often is, 
in many cases, when he has emended or reconstructed a passage, 
one is impressed with the fact that the poet could scarcely have 
written what Ball thinks he did, because the emendations result 
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in such unpoetic thoughts and expressions. Whatever else the 
author of Job was, he was a poet, and we may be sure that he did 
not write drowsily prosaic lines. This fact condemns not only 
most of Ball’s emendations, but those of many others of us who 
have ventured to lay unpoetic hands on the text of this masterpiece. 
We who are devotees of philology are certainly not poets, though 
some (as, for example, Duhm) are gifted with more poetic insight 
than others. Of the commentators on Job whose works it has been 
the fortune of the reviewer to read, Ball’s reaches almost the nadir 
of poetic imagination. 

Perhaps the thing that impresses a Hebrew scholar most as he 
turns over Ball’s pages is the large number of Sumerian words 
with which the notes are besprinkled. Upon consulting the Su- 
merian Register at the end of the volume, he finds that there are 
191 references to citations of Sumerian words in the text, and a 
number of them call attention to more than one Sumerian word. 
On looking up some of these references he will probably be aston- 
ished at the use to which Sumerian words are sometimes put. 
Thus on p. 138 the Semitic word pm) is derived from the Sume- 
rian RI, RIG; also on p. 278 Ball supposes that the Hebrew pygmy 
comes from a root jny which has been made up by prefixing a py 
to the root jm, thus jM-¥, equivalent to }M-D and jn-w, that this 
HAN(KHAN) is weakened from a primitive Asiatic root KAN- 
(GAN) which we have in the Sumerian GIN, “ sweet,” “ pleas- 
ant,” in the Chinese kan, kam, keii, ki “ sweet,” Japanese, kyd, 
kom, “incense.” Such philologizing (and the examples might be 
multiplied) is the concrete fruit of a theory which Dr. Ball has 
previously advocated in the Hilprecht Anniversary Volume and in 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vii. (1915), that all 
Semitic roots were originally bi-literal like Sumerian roots, and 
that the tri-literal roots, which now prevail in the great majority 
of Semitic stems, have been built up from these. To the reviewer 
this theory is contrary to all probability. He agrees with Brockel- 
mann (Vergleichende Grammattk, i, 286) in thinking that Semitic 
roots were originally tri-consonantal, and that most bi-consonantal 
Semitic stems can be traced back to tri-literal or consonantal 
stems. All men are lazy; everywhere words wear down; rarely 
are they expanded. For this reason we believe the theory un- 
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tenable and the whole superstructure built upon it, a house of 
cards. 

While many of Dr. Ball’s Sumerian derivations are thus to be 
swept aside, that is not true of all of them. A few rest upon a 
sound basis. Sumerians and Semites were associated for centu- 
ries in Babylonia and each borrowed some words from the other. 
Thus the Sumerians early borrowed the words da-ri, gan, and 
garnu (Heb. j7p) from the Akkadians, while the Akkadians bor- 
rowed, for example, ‘HAD, “ joy, pleasure” which became hadu, 
and passed over into Hebrew and late Hebrew as 7M (see Ball, 
p- 231). When we find that a root is employed among the Semites 
by the Hebrews and Akkadians only, and was apparently a good 
Sumerian word still earlier, it is safe to assume that it is a Sume- 
rian loan-word in these Semitic dialects. If, however, it is a good 
Semitic root, found in Arabic and the South Semitic as well as 
the North Semitic dialects, we may, I think, be sure that it did 
not originate among the Sumerians. Semitic languages are con- 
nected with the Hamitic and with Africa. So eminent an au- 
thority as Erman believes that Hamitic roots were originally tri- 
literal. The origin of Sumerian is obscure, but from the little 
which we can now discern, it seems to have affinities with the 
primitive Asian dialects, survivals of which are still found in the 
Caucasus. The two belong to different matrices of human speech. 
Comparisons of the roots of these tongues may fascinate, but it 
seldom solves any problem. 

Notwithstanding all these things, Ball’s Job is a very useful 
book for the discriminating scholar; and for such it was written. 


GrorcE A. Barton. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Babylonian Epic of Creation, Restored from the recently re- 
covered Tablets from Assur; Transcription, Translation and 
Commentary. By S. Lanepon, M.A. Oxford: CLARENDON 
PrEss; 1923. Pp. 227, 8vo. 


The recovery of the Babylonian Epic of Creation has been a 
gradual process, and the tablets which give us our present knowl- 
edge of the text come from many different Babylonian and Assy- 
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rian mounds. The last considerable addition to the material came 
from the site of the ancient city of Ashur and these cuneiform 
texts were made accessible to scholars in 1919 by Ebeling. This 
new material supplied the text of what had been previously a large 
lacuna in Tablet I and the whole text of Tablet VI. Ebeling 
published in 1921 a German translation on the basis of the new 
material, and the newly recovered portions were translated into 
English by Luckenbill and the present reviewer, but, until the 
appearance of Langdon’s book, the whole Epic had not been placed 
before English readers in consecutive form. This Langdon has 
now done, embodying in his volume for the reader of today some- 
thing of the kind of information which L. W. King included a 
score of years ago in his Seven Tablets of Creation. 

The book consists of three parts. An Introduction forms the 
first of these. Here some account is given of earlier editions of 
the Epic, and of the new texts from Ashur. The author then 
endeavors to show, mainly from the use of scenes from the Epic 
in art, that it was composed during the First Dynasty of Babylon 
between 2225 and 1926 B. C. An analysis of the contents of the 
Epic follows and this is in turn followed by an attempt to show 
that the poets of Babylon obtained their motifs for the fight 
between Marduk and Tiamat from older Sumerian sources—in 
particular from the story of the fight between Ninurta (Ningirsu), 
the son of Enlil, and the god Zu and other monsters. Consider- 
able space is then given to a discussion of the mysteries of the 
New Year celebration at Babylon and the probable connection of 
these mysteries with the Epic. A transliteration and translation 
of a commentary on a text which recorded the death and resurrec- 
tion of Bel Marduk—a text previously published by Zimmern— 
is then given, together with transliterations of two tablets from 
Nineveh in the British Museum which, though mere fragments, 
seem to be of a similar character. The author then discusses the 
probability that the Persian Sakia festival was an adaptation of 
these Babylonian mysteries. A table of the tablets on which the 
edition is based, together with a list of the books in which they 
are published, concludes the introduction. Part II is occupied 
with a transliteration and translation of the Epic, the translation 
being copiously annotated. Part III is devoted to Addenda. Here 
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are given some corrections from tablets published in Heft viii of 
Ebeling’s Keilschriftterte aus Assur; also a discussion of “ La 
Passion du Dieu Lillu” published by Thureau-Dangin in vol. 
XIX of the Revue d’Assyriologie, and its possible connection with 
the myth of the death and resurrection of Marduk. 

By the publication of this material Langdon has made all 
scholars his debtors. Assyriology is so vast and complicated a 
field and is also a field so apart from other subjects that each 
worker in it is apt to develop certain theories which color all that 
he says. It often happens that his colleagues do not share his 
theories and, as a consequence, speak ungenerously of all that he 
does. This foible of scholars is unfortunate. It is only by thank- 
fully taking what each can contribute and carefully distinguishing 
theory from fact, that advances in the discovery of truth can be 
made. It is in that spirit that the reviewer welcomes this book. 


GrorcE A. Barton. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Gibeon. Von Liz. Arvin Bruno, Rektor des Ateneums in Stock- 
holm. Leipzig, D#IcHERT, 1923. vii + 152 pp. 


In this work we have a curious attempt to combine the methods 
of Dalman in Palestinian topography and of Sellin in historical 
reconstruction. Oil and water do not mix, unfortunately for our 
author. Bruno’s book is by no means without value, and he has 
made a number of really good points. Thus, for example, he has 
argued the existence of an important road southward from Ephraim 
past Jerusalem by way of Gibeon from a number of Old Testament 
passages. The road still exists, and is, for half the distance (espe- 
cially from Ramallah to south of ej-Jib) really excellent; the re- 
viewer has alsewhere maintained its antiquity and importance for 
Old Testament history. On the other hand, the present road 
southward along the top of the watershed is equally well attested, 
and Bruno’s effort to discard it entirely is contradicted by the 
most elementary facts of the physiography of Central Palestine. 

Industry and originality are not sufficient for topographical 
studies; one must also be at home in archeological and philological 
facts. Bruno is not at home in either, and so the best intentions 
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in the world have barely saved his book from the limbo of phantasy 
into which he justly casts Poels. It is a pity that he has not fol- 
lowed in the wake of his countryman, Sven Linder, whose recent 
book, Sauls Gibea (in Swedish), is a model of thoroughness and 
methodical research. Linder examined every site discussed with 
the most exhaustive care, and came to the only possible con- 
clusion, that the Gibeah of Saul and Benjamin is the modern 
Tell el-Ffil, as maintained by nearly all recent writers. The ex- 
cavations of the reviewer at Tell el-Ffil have furnished the needed 
archeological confirmation (see the Annual of the American School 
in Jerusalem, vol. IV). Bruno’s identification of Gibeon with 
Gibeah is little short of grotesque. His other new identifications 
are untenable, both philologically and archeologically. The ten- 
dency to sling emendations recklessly around is also to be deplored, 
and the combination of hypothetical historical reconstruction with 
unsound topography leads to topsy-turvy results. 

Yet, as observed, the book has its value, and much of the reason- 
ing, where the author is not hampered by his methods, is very 
judicious. The reviewer is interested to find Bruno defending two 
identifications which he also supports: Mizpah = Nebi Samwil 
and Ramallah = Ramah of Samuel (Ramathaim). Had the author 
avoided historical reconstruction and emendation of the text, while 
paying more attention to archeological data, he might have escaped 
many of the pitfalls, and produced an excellent book. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
American School in Jerusalem. 


Wie wurde Sichem eine israelitische Stadt? ‘Von Professor Dr. 
Ernst SELLIN. Leipzig: DEICcHERT, 1922. 84 pp. 


In this brochure Professor Sellin attacks the fascinating, but 
difficult problem indicated by the title. It is evidently the result 
of studies taken up in connection with his excavation of the mound 
at Balaita, two miles east of Nablus. Unfortunately, it has not 
proved feasible to continue the work so auspiciously begun there, 
and much of the material actually found seems to have disappeared 
during the war. As a result of this unfortunate circumstance, as 
well as from the partial character of the excavations interrupted by 
the war, a scientific publication of the discoveries already made has 
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been impossible. We are, therefore, only able to say that this little 
mound was occupied during the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages. 
It is not even clear whether it is to be identified with Shechem or 
not. The reviewer must candidly admit that he has shifted ground 
here several times. There is no difficulty in the way of supposing 
that the real Shechem lay two miles further west, and that the old 
mound is completely buried under the accumulated débris of the 
Roman Neapolis and the Arab Nablus, just as is the case with 
ancient Hebron. The mound at Balita seems very small to repre- 
sent Canaanite and Israelite Shechem. It is, moreover, probable 
that Sellin was inclined to shift the historical perspective of his 
excavations at Balaita by post-dating the strata, just as was done 
by Watzinger at Jericho, where a characteristic Middle Bronze 
stratum was ascribed to the Israelites and dated to the beginning 
of the first millennium, nearly a thousand years too late. 

In this absence of adequate archeological material, Sellin has 
had recourse to the methods of historical reconstruction. In this 
direction, his study forms the sequel to his earlier Gilgul, a really 
brilliant piece of work, though perhaps carried too far by the 
author, with the discoverer’s enthusiasm. It may be added that 
the reviewer opposed the contentions of Sellin’s Gilgal until very 
recently, and is still unable to follow the author the whole way. 
Yet Sellin seems to have proved that there was an early shrine of 
this name at Shechem, which was later confused with the Gilgal 
near Jericho. 

Most of the present brochure is, however, devoted to the analysis 
of the Abimelech episode, Jud. 9. The methods employed are very 
suggestive and sometimes brilliant, but still dangerous, since they 
operate altogether too much with hypothetical reconstruction. In 
a sense they are even more dangerous than the equally suggestive 
and original methods of Gressmann, since the latter devotes himself 
mainly to the folkloristic matter in the Old Testament, where an 
error in reconstruction will not lead to a false interpretation of 
history. Sellin emends the text with the utmost freedom, quite 
unhampered by versions or laws of textual corruption, which are 
rather binding in their way, as one may conveniently see from 
Delitzsch’s recent collection of illustrations. Moreover, he employs 
practically the same methods for reconstructing hypothetical 
Ursagen as Gressmann does for the recovery of his Urmaerchen, 
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with results which are applied directly to the reconstruction of 
history. 

Sellin’s story has a good plot, and we will not spoil the reader’s 
interest by telling it in advance. He gives us a very fine historical 
romance, with an unusual suggestive quality. No student of the 
early history of Palestine can afford to pass it by. The reviewer 
has read it several times, since its first appearance, and commends 
it highly to all who would have their historical imagination quick- 
ened, for creative history can never be written without imagination. 


W. F. AuBricut. 
American School in Jerusalem. 


The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. By MAYER SULZBERGER, 
LL. D. Philadelphia: THz Dropste CoLLEGE, 1923. Pp. 128. 


The death of Judge Sulzberger removed from among the friends 
of Hebrew learning a generous and enthusiastic supporter of 
the interests of scholarship. He was an indefatigable student of 
ancient Hebrew law and had previously published two works on 
the subject, one on the Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide (1915), 


and another on Am-ha-Aretz (1910). This last of his works 
undertakes a close study of the scope and content of the words 
connoting the various classes of labor in the Old Testament. Some 
very good work is done here in the precise delimitation of terms. 
But the value of the work in general is much decreased by reason 
of the fact that Judge Sulzberger, in this as in his other books, 
takes no account of the findings of modern scholarship as to the 
chronological order of the development of Hebrew literature. 
Consequently, no real history of the status of labor can be given 
by him. Nbt only so, but he takes every statement at its face 
value and makes no effort to discover whether the writer is describ- 
ing actual conditions of life as they were in his day or is writing 
in an unreal and imaginary way of conditions that he never saw 
and that never were on land or sea. Still another desideratum is 
that any study of labor in Israel should take account of contempo- 
rary practice among other peoples of the same general region. 
We now have not only the code of law drawn by Hammurabi’s 
orders, but also a Hittite Code and an Assyrian Code. These have 
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much to offer by way of comparison and illumination for the eluci- 
dation and evaluation of Hebrew practice. For what he has done, 
we may well be grateful. It shows the keen discernment of a 
great jurist who, in the midst of his pressing professional duties, 
kept alive and vigorous a genuine and scholarly interest in the life 
and thought of his ancient forebears. 


J. M. Powis SmitH. 
University of Chicago. 


Mélanges d’histoire et de géographie orientales. Henri CorprEr. 
4 volumes. Paris: MAISONNEUVE, 1914-1923. 


These four volumes present in attractive appearance the collected 
essays of the renowned and meritorious scholar, which were scat- 
tered over numerous journals from about 1880; and we are pleased 
to see them conveniently united under one cover. In turning over 
the leaves of these volumes we greet many an old friend again and 
are glad to renew his acquaintance, but also meet old articles which 
are new to us, as, for instance, the Relations of Great Britain to 
Burma, the Expulsion of Huc and Gabet from Tibet, or the French 
on the Liu-kiu Islands.’ In accordance with the author’s wide and 


varied interests, his articles are biographical, geographical, histor- 
ical, and bibliographical. Cordier is an adherent of the documen- 
tary method, and many of his articles consist of an exact reprint 
of letters and other documents. The two essays entitled “Les 
Fouilles en Asie centrale” convey a clear idea of the archaeological 
discoveries made in Central Asia. 


B. LAUFER. 


The Karen People of Burma: a Study in Anthropology and Eth- 
nology. Harry Iacnatius MarsHatt. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 13. Contributions in History 
and Political Science, No. 8. Columbus, 1922. 330 pp. 


Mr. Marshall is a member of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, which for nearly a century has been active among 
the Karen with an unprecedented success. He has presented us 
with a very useful book which gives a clear, vivid and almost com- 
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prehensive exposition of Karen life and thought, founded both on 
personal experience with the people and a digest of the available 
literature. In the first part he deals with the tribal distribution 
and origin of the Karen, their physical, mental, and moral char- 
acteristics, language, dress and ornaments, measures of time and 
space, and astronomy. ‘The second part is concerned with domestic 
life, the house, food and its preparation, agricultural pursuits, 
hunting and fishing, spinning, dyeing, and weaving, mat-making 
and basketry, and a discussion of the famous bronze drums. Un- 
der the heading “ social life,” social conditions in general, laws, 
warfare, music and dancing, as well as customs connected with 
birth, marriage, and funerals are treated. In part IV the author 
discusses religious conceptions, mythology, sacrifices, feasts and 
cults, magic, divination, and taboos; and in part V, the growth of 
Christianity among the people and progress of the Karen race. 
A glossary of Karen words and a bibliography are appended. 

Mr. Marshall’s book has not the quality of Mrs. Milne’s calm 
objectivity and restraint; he compares, reflects, and speculates, 
and not always happily. He thinks, for instance, that the use of 
bronze drums on the part of the Karen has a bearing on their racial 
relationship, although the Karen do not even manufacture them, 
but purchase them of the Shan. No culture element has anything 
to do with or sheds any light on racial or physical relationship. 
Nor is it correct, as stated on p. 115, that these drums are scattered 
through a vast area extending from Mongolia on the north; they 
do not occur anywhere in northern China, let alone Mongolia, ex- 
cept that in recent times they were imitated in Shan-tung Province, 
the high seat of the forging industry. The drums are distributed 
from the island of Hai-nan in the east throughout southern China 
as far as Se-ch‘wan among the non-Chinese aboriginal tribes; it is 
not proved either that their origin is to be sought for in Camboja. 
The author (p.15) emphasizes the similarity and physical char- 
acteristics of the Karen with some of the tribes of the Philippine 
Islands and certain Malays. “These similarities suggest,” he 
concludes, “that most of these tribes are not far removed from one 
another, and that they all belong to the Indo-Chinese stock, which, 
in turn, resembles the South China type, due no doubt to a common 
ancestry in the remote past.” These coincidences are rather to be 
explained by historical factors: the original home of the Malayan 
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group was on the mainland of south-eastern Asia, and the primeval 
Malayan culture type was developed in close contact with the con- 
tinental cultures of eastern Asia; but before jumping at such hasty 
conclusions as offered by Marshall we require much more profound 
research, above all, an accurate and complete description of the 
hundreds of tribes inhabiting this territory and a minute critical 
study of all culture components based on comparative and histor- 
ical methods, that will ultimately result in a reconstruction of the 
primeval culture type. Incidental and sporadic comparisons do 
not lead us anywhere. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, and the photographs have 
been well chosen and reproduced. 


B. LAUFER. 
Field Museum, Chicago. 


The Home of an Eastern Clan. A study of the Palaungs of the 
Shan States. Mrs. Lestiz Mitne. Oxford: CLARENDON 
Press, 1924. 428 pp., 20 plates. 


The Palaung belong to the Mon-Khmer group of south-eastern 
Asia. Mrs. Milne’s book is chiefly concerned with the Ka-tur 
tribe living in or near Namhsan, the capital of Tawng-peng, which 
is nominally a Shan state, but is governed by a Palaung chief, and 
inhabited almost entirely by Palaung. In 1921 the author pub- 
lished an Elementary Palaung Grammar at the same press, and 
the publication of a dictionary of the language is promised. Her 
present work is the result of a serious study of the language; nearly 
all information given on the customs of the people and numerous 
folk-tales and songs were recited to her by the Palaung themselves 
and recorded from dictation. In this manner she has been enabled 
to draw a complete picture of the life-cycle of boys and girls, 
customs at birth, marriage, and funerals, home and village life, 
religious conceptions and folk-lore. The book is written in a 
spirit of sympathy with this simple, gentle, peace-loving, and hard- 
working people. 

Being entirely free from theoretical discussion and speculation, 
this record presents a fundamental source-book and a collection 
of first-hand documents which will be of greatest service to the 
future ethnographer or culture-historian of south-eastern Asia. 
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I hope to make good use of the excellent material here offered in 
several future articles. 

Buddhism was introduced among the Palaung from Burma only 
as late as about 1782, but despite its tardy appearance has obtained 
a firm footing among the people. At the present it is the acknow- 
ledged religion, but it is quite possible to be a good Buddhist with- 
out giving up spirit-worship. The monks teach the people the 
Buddhist commandments, but a great latitude of opinion is per- 
mitted to individuals in matters of faith. The belief that after 
a man’s death his spirit forsakes his body and seeks another habita- 
tion is held by all Palaung, even by those who are little more 
than spirit-worshippers. There is no judge of spirits after death. 
The spirit is its own judge; when it leaves the body at the time 
of death, it knows exactly what it deserves in its next existence. 
The girls learn Buddhism at home, the boys study the Buddhist 
teachings in the monasteries, acquiring also a superficial knowledge 
of Pali, Burmese, and Shan. The monks make their initial stud- 
ies in native monasteries and then spend months or even years in 
the monasteries of Rangoon and Mandalay. Many monks also 
make pilgrimages to the sacred places of India and Ceylon. In 
every village, at the highest part of the hill, stands a Buddhist 
temple and monastery, surrounded by a large unpaved court. 
There may also be a pagoda, built of brick or stone, much in the 
style of the pagodas of Burma. On the edge of the platform is a 
house for the nuns, which the village women sometimes visit to 
spend quiet days. There too are the rest-houses built by the villa- 
gers for the free use of travelers or strangers; at festivals they are 
also used by the men of the village, should they wish to pass some 
time in prayer and reading the Buddhist scriptures, or in listening 
to the reading of others, undisturbed by home life and worldly 
distractions. One of the chief principles of Buddhism that the 
Palaung have accepted, and that has profoundly influenced them, 
is the supreme importance of charity (that is, alms-giving). They 
hold the belief that charity is the greatest of virtues and that any 
very charitable person will acquire much merit. Charity should 
be shown by readiness to give away without regret anything that 
one has. The story of Vessantara appeals to them very powerfully. 
The temples, less ornate than those of Burma, are strongly built of 
wood, generally teak, and contain many images of wood or white 
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marble of Gautama Buddha brought with considerable difficulty 
from Mandalay. Representations of any other Buddhas are said 
to be unknown. Those who worship in the image-house buy gold- 
leaf and spread it over the images, so that in time they appear to be 
made of solid gold. The monks are always spoken of with much 
respect, and people ask their advice and counsel in many disputes. 
The author gives a very interesting description of the life of a Pa- 
laung nun. Cosmogony and folk-tales of which several good ex- 
amples are recorded, seem to be largely influenced by Buddhism or 
interwoven with Indian motives. A list of dream-omens and a 
collection of proverbs and riddles are also given. 

It is interesting to find among the Palaung divination from the 
calls of a crow according to the points of the compass, as, e. g., “if 
a crow caws to the east of the house, many friends are coming; if 
to the south-east, your parents, a wise man, or a monk will come; 
if the crow perches to the south and caws, your wife is making a 
good curry,” etc. As formerly shown by me (T%oung Pao, 1914), 
this system of divination was in vogue in ancient India, Tibet, and 
China. . 

There is a curious feature about Palaung women: as soon as mar- 
ried, they are inclined to add years to their age. The older a per- 
son becomes, the greater is the respect that is paid to him or to her. 
The young women are expected to do a great deal of hard work 
along with the girls, such as bringing wood and water to the village 
before any festival; so married women are a little inclined to make 
out that they are older than they really are, in order that they may 
evade the extra work. 


B. LAUFER. 
Field Museum, Chicago. 


Im Stromgebiet des Irrawaddy, Birma und seine Frauenwelt. 
Luctan and CHRISTINE SCHERMAN. Miinchen-Neubiberg: 
O. ScHLoss, 1922. 132 pp.; 65 illustrations from photographs 
of the authors. 


The book of Mr. and Mrs. Scherman, who travelled and collected 
in Burma in 1910-11, in many respects supplements felicitously 
the preceding works of Milne and Marshall. Their account deals 
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with the Burmese, Shan, Palaung, Karen, Kachin, Chin, Naga, 
and Lisu, and gives a very clear exposition, supported by good 
illustrations, of women’s dress, weavings and their ornaments, 
which exhibit a wide range of variation in this medley of diver- 
sified tribes and which are sometimes connected with legends of 
origin. The volume, although intended for the general public, is 
very instructive, as Dr. Scherman gives an abstract of the political 
history of each tribe and endeavors to trace the degree of influence 
exerted upon it by Buddhism. It contains a great deal of novel 
information based upon personal observations of the authors. 
It is of special importance to one interested in the development of 
costume, fabrics, and textile designs. The authors briefly indicate 
many attractive problems which it is hoped will be taken up by 
them in greater detail in future monographs; thus, for instance, 
the origin of the Burmese tapestries and Acheik patterns which 
were imitated at the Burmese court by an Italian, Denegri, about 
1870, for exportation to Europe. This art industry not being known 
in India, the authors are inclined to trace it to China, while China, 
on her part, may have borrowed it from Anterior Asia (I would 
assume, from Persia, cf. Sino-Iranica, pp. 488 et seq.). There 
is an interesting description with illustrations of paper-manu- 
facture by the Shan (p. 63) with an outlook on the discoveries of 
ancient papers in Turkestan. As I observed the making of paper 
in Tibet, I can confirm the opinion that the Shan and Tibetan 
processes are identical. As to paper money, we have older notes 
now than the one of the Ming period in the British Museum 
(p.67). In a mass of Tibetan and Si-hia manuscripts from 
Karakhoto kindly loaned to me by Sir Aurel Stein there is a paper 
bill of the Yiian dynasty. The Polynesian tapa has nothing to do 
with paper and printing, it is made from the bark of a Brous- 
sonetia which is simply beaten out, but no pulp is prepared as in 
the manufacture of paper. The Kachin, Naga, and Karen have a 
tradition concerning a former system of writing among them 
which was lost through some accident. Dr. Scherman points out 
an analogous tradition among the Dayak of Borneo and discusses 
the question as to whether it may claim some degree of historicity, 
whether it is merely prompted by the desire to explain the absence 
of a script or whether it may be due to diffusion from tribe to 
tribe. Such explanatory legends arise easily wherever illiterate 
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peoples come in contact with literary nations: in 1899 I recorded 
a very similar story among the Ainu of Saghalin who pretend that 
their ancient books became lost in a storm when their ancestors 
drifted in a boat at sea. There is assuredly no historical contact 
between the Ainu and Borneo or Burma. The relevant stories of 
the tribes of Burma, moreover, bear a rather modern imprint. An 
appendix contains two women songs, one of the Palaung and 
another of the Shan, with musical notations due to K. Huber. 
The volume is dedicated to F. W. Thomas. 


B. LAUFER. 
Field Museum, Chicago. 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New 
Series. Edited by Dr. V. S. SuxrHanxar and Prof. SHarxH 
Axsput Kapir. Vol. 1, No.1. April, 1925. Bombay: pub- 
lished by the Society. (London agent, A. Probsthain.) 


This ancient and honorable Journal now begins a new career, 
under competent management and with new and improved format 
and make-up. The first number includes two of Dr. Sukthankar’s 
“ Studies in Bhisa” (of which the first three were published in 
our JOURNAL, Vols. 40, 41, and 42), one of which proposes a new 
and interesting “solution ” of the “ Bhasa riddle.” 


The Bhagavad Gita or Song of the Blessed One. Indta’s Favorite 
Bible. Interpreted by FRANKLIN EpGErTon. Chicago: OPEN 
Court, 1925. 106 pp. Price $1. 


This book is intended primarily for intelligent laymen who de- 
sire a general introduction to Hindu religious ideas ; but the author 
hopes that it may be useful also to scholars. The essential unity of 
the Gita is assumed, as against Garbe. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


To complete the files of the JOURNAL, it is requested that members send 
any back numbers which they may not wish to preserve to our publishing 
agents, the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The University College of the University of London will hold its Annual 
Exhibition of Antiquities from July 2 to July 25, in London, England. 

Mr. James R. WakE, Instructor in Latin at Lehigh University, and a 
student of Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania, has been awarded 
one of the American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities for 
the year 1925-6, and will study Indic and Chinese Philology in Paris. 
Attention is called to these useful fellowships; they are administered by 
the Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, from which further information can be secured. 





